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Noncombatants Fled in Terror as Bombs Spread Slaughter in Shanghai 
(While Chinese Abandoned Native Quarters, Japan Was Censured Last Week for Killing the Defenseless. See Page 7) 
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READERS WRITE 





In Defense of New Deal Financing 
It is estimated that the entire national 
income when Roosevelt took charge was 
not over $25,000,000,000 annually. The 
probable income for 1937 will be $70,000,- 


000,000, an increase of $45,000,000,000. 


During the same period, the national 
debt has been increased by about $16,000,- 
000,000. At 3 per cent—a liberal interest 
rate on the increased bonded debt—the 
interest cost of carrying the debt will be 
$480,000,000 a year. 

Why so much tearing of hair about 


creased cost of carrying the bonded 
debt? .. 

M. L. McIntyre 
Topeka, Kan. 





York City to villages of less than 500 
population—shows the following interest- 
ing facts: 

1. Only three-tenths of one per cent 
of the total number spent $1,000 or 
more. 

2. Only two and three-tenths per 
cent spent $500 or more. 

3. Eleven per cent spent $100 or 
less. 

Members of the funeral service industry 
have long provided funeral service at less 
than $100 as a regular part of their service. 
So—let’s have PATHFINDER give due 


who are today, and who have been in the 
past, serving the public in a proper man- 
ner at reasonable charges. 

W. M. Krieger, Executive Secretary 
National Selected Morticians 




















easy.” Their reputation did help, 
course, but the word “easy” is very n 
leading. Strenuous preaching, bra\ 
criticisms of all sorts, holding str, 
meetings and... intense, heart-ago, 
ing, protracted prayer ...are 3X 
CREF si. « 

In the same article, you speak 
Moody’s “worshippers.” You owe u: 
apology, for we Protestants are wors 
pers of none but the Divine Trinity. 
you meant merely Moody’s “admir: 
then say so... 

Edward B, Annabi 
Corinth, N. Y. 


[As careful reading of the article will show, P/ 
FINDER’S statement that ‘‘America was easy 
purely comparative. Moody had a difficult time 
ing his first years of evangelism both hers 
abroad. His immense success in later years ; 
that America was ‘‘easy’’ for him in contrast 1 
earlier reception. The first definition of ‘‘to wor 
in Webster’s New International Dictionary 


it threatened bankruptcy when the increase ii ie Seattle i treat with the reverence due to merit or wort 
i ; ; : ‘ ; : . * ' — a , 
if in national income is 90 times the in- Credit to the legitimate men and women aspect; te bon was in nis sense that I 


FINDER referred to ‘‘Moody’s worshippers.’’—! 


Concerning Criminal Lawyers 


Mr. Wm. M. Carle, in the Augus 
issue, takes PATHFINDER and the 


Pathfind:; 










wih ~ ie al : Chicago, Ill. profession to severe task because of Re 
oe On Un-American Americans ° article on Samuel Leibowitz, July 31 ? 
; For a long time the press has been On a Threat from the Air According to Mr. Carle, no lawyer sh ta 
a harping on the Volksbund (People’s shine 5 ak Wl tien dient - ever defend somebody charged with c: ' 
ay League Appraising their activities suppose that if the death an e- 7 a4. 7 + pe th 
t eague). Appraising S, acne cadeedilt thie aah hen boll hen . .. Mr. Leibowitz, defending his Neg: 
oi PATHFINDER termed those participating StTUCtion caused by automobiles had been ¢ the State of Alsham t : Di 
3 " : ‘ : : foreseen, every state in the union would _ alm gag Pay. ~enrege nM esa, “al 
i in Volksbund demonstrations Un-Ameri- ’ y state heir guilt. If the State faile { ne 
ree in VOIKS have hastily enacted laws hibiti ~ their guilt. the State failed to do 
f can Americans (PATHFINDER, August 7). save hastily enacted laws promiting the _.. Leibowits to blame? Was the a st 
; : thing of the aims of these manufacture, sale or use of them. But now ‘ 
on eee. pete» ge Msg ae it is too late to do anything about it ney, who defended men charged wit 
tg people. But unless and until these aims aa ake as : crime, to be dubbed a criminal be« 
; aute Thaw silaciad, Mantel ote But another still worse affliction looms. “te St 
/ have been proven inimical to the interests In PATHFINDE ; “api the State was unable to prove beyo: 
& of this country, comment and censure ni ATHFINDER for August 7, C. G. Fay- reasonable doubt that they were gui ne: 
should be® suspended lor prophesies that popular priced air- , Teac Mi: 
‘ should be*suspended ... laine ttt eee Me Ta ae J. N. Russ: 
i 6. R. Remercsich planes will soon be ready. That’s bad, for i oi] 
: . R. Rymarczick tis Siew he oat ah eg, LaFollette, Tenn. 
when the sky is as full of airships as the we 
7 Rutherford, N. J. ground is of autos, the only safe place ae .. 
a PATHFINDER did t ‘‘term’ members of the é ‘ 5 eg Meir . —— a ilies ie Mi . Je) 
% Waleebend Un -Amestonn Aanericons but reported that Will be a cave or a mine. For some time I have desired to 0 [ 
Bi critics of the organization did so term them. There is D. Davidson ment you on your fine magazine, bi S 
BIST scan ey ae at)” Chicago, Hl. would like to correct Mr. Carle in m 
wen, SRE criticism of Samuel Leibowitz. Mr. cr 
“The Same Old Gag” A Critic of the South stated a the ary i defend ne 
e “ Your article “U. S. Abroad—The Family Your article entitled “Chain Gang Trou- prort ape a = -_ ae - ye 
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was fought neither to preserve nor main- “After 2,500,000 people had attended their ee ee Saree oe Mr. r ay 
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ering 150,000 cases taken from every state 
¢ and two provinces of Canada—from New 
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SEX €RIMES— 


States and Cities War Against Degeneracy 


\}NE out of every 100 girl babies 
( ) born in the United States will at 
some time in her life be the intended 
ind perhaps the actual victim of a 
rapist. Criminal assault, assault with 
intent to rape, and statutory rape (se- 
duction of a minor) are now more 
common in this nation than murder. 

According to the Uniform Crime 
Reports of the Department of Justice, 
in more than 1,500 cities which con- 
tain half of the country’s population, 
there were 3,736 murders last year. 
During the same period, there were 
nearly 5,000 known cases of rape and 
statutory rape. 

WAVE: The nation first became con- 
scious of the prevalence of this re- 
volting type of crime last spring. Last 
March in New York, a four-year-old 
sirl was killed by a sex maniac. Three 
weeks later, on the same day that 
9-year-old Joan Morvan died on Leng 
Island after having been carnally 
molested, 18-year-old Laura’Cruse was 
criminally assaulted and slain in Min- 
neapolis. 

4 month before, the ravished, beaten 

id horribly mutilated body of pretty 
Mary Ellen Babcock was found on a 

cant lot in Buffalo. A month later, 

other girl reported an attempted 
itack on her by an 18-year-old model 
boy. He finally broke down and con- 
fessed to not only the second attack, 
but to the murder of Mary Ellen. 

One March night in Detroit, a 17- 
ear-old girl was choked to death and 

tacked within a stone’s throw of 
her home. Almost at the same time, 
| 27-year-old ex-convict attempted to 
molest a Chicago woman, shot and 
killed her when she resisted. On 
Easter morning, the nude body of 
Veronica Gedeon, New York artists’ 

del, was found dead along with 
those of her mother and a male room- 
Newspapers finally began to 
lamor about a “wave” of sex crimes. 
Despite clamoring and increased 
gilance by police, sex crimes con- 
nued. Two months ago, in a wood- 
| gully near Inglewood, Cal., three 
little girls, all less than 10 years old, 
ere found strangled to death. Their 
oes had been taken off and neatly 
iced beside them. All had been 
riminally attacked. Since last month, 
(wo other small girls have met similar 
aths in New York, 

[wo weeks ago in Chicago, an un- 

entified killer picked up a brick, 

imbered up a fire escape into a sec- 

id story room of the Chicago South 
Side Hospital, beat a sleeping nurse 
to death, then raped her. On the 






next day, another Chicago hospital 
was invaded by a “huge” man who 
slashed a nurse with a razor, but was 
frightened off by her screams before 
he could make a criminal attack. Dur- 
ing the same 24 hours, two more cases 
of rape were reported in the city. 

By this time, police authorities were 
wondering what had caused the seem- 
ing epidemic of sex crimes, and wheth- 
er it would ever stop. One group of 
psychiatrists suggested that the pres- 
ent series of sex offenses was compar- 
able to a string of suicides which fol- 
lows a single, spectacular case of self- 





International 


Dr. Fishbein Explained and Suggested 


destruction, Other authorities thought 
that the number of cases that had 
reached print was sheerly accidental. 

NATIONAL PLAGUE: As a matter of 
fact, there was no sudden “wave.” 
But sex crimes, steadily increasing in 
numbers for more than five years, had 
finally reached appalling proportions. 
The Department of Justice estimated 
that in 1936, such offenses had increas- 
ed nearly 10 per cent over 1935. Enough 
persons were arrested for major sex 
crimes to fill two army divisions. 

No part of the country, and hardly 
any important city, was spared. A 
shaded map of sex crimes in the Unit- 
ed States during the last 20 months 
would blot heavily the Rocky Moun- 
tain states, California, New Mexico, 
Arizona, Michigan, New Hampshire 
and Vermont. While neither the De- 
partment of Justice nor anyone else 
had complete information on the sub- 
ject, rural areas seemed as bad as cities. 

SEX OFFENDERS: As it became 
conscious of the widespread gravity 
of sex offenses, the public also became 


acquainted with the sex offender. As 
Dr. Morris Fishbein, editor of the 
Journal of the American Medical As- 
sociation, explained two weeks ago, 
sex morons “are not generally recog- 
nizable.” In their everyday life, most 
of them seem to be perfectly normal, 
or at worst, a trifle slow-witted. But 
even the dullest of them seem to be 
able to pass the ordinary sanity test. 

Rapists who shocked the country 
beginning last March were of several 
kinds. First came the feeble-minded. 
They are not sexually abnormal, but 
they lack the intelligence to control 
their behavior. They do not have the 
initiative to find in marriage a socially 
acceptable outlet for their sex im- 
pulses. Howard Magnussen, a 26-year- 
old New Yorker now under observa- 
tion in a mental hospital, appears to 
have been such a criminal, Last March, 
police stampeded his dull mind into 
making a confession to a rape which 
was never committed. Further inves- 
tigation showed, however, that he had 
had indecent relations with three of 
his sisters, aged 11, 13 and 15, 

Another group are older men who 
are becoming senile. They are not re- 
sponsible and cannot control them- 
selves. Two criminals of this type, a 
56-year-old plumber and a 64-year-old 
garage proprietor, were awaiting trial 
in New York last week. They had in- 
decently handled nine little girls. 

The third group is composed of 
those who are not forced into rape or 
other abnormalities because of senility 
or lack of social initiative. Their sex 
impulses run in warped channels. 
Such was 26-year-old Salvatore Ossido, 
a Brooklyn barber who was married 
and the father of a child, According 
to his wife, Ossido was a good hus- 
band, but sometimes “acted a little 
queer.” In 1931, Ossido served a 
prison sentence for assault on a minor. 
Four years later, he paid a $10 fine 
for molésting a small girl on a subway. 
Charged with having criminally as- 
saulted a 12-year-old girl the month 
before, in March, Ossido lured 9-year- 
old Erna Sporrer into the back room 
of his barber shop, killed, then raped 
her, Like many of the criminals whose 
names and pictures have appeared in 
sex crime stories this year, Ossido was 
a pedophiliac—a person with an un- 
natural lust for small girls. 

The fourth and by far the largest 
class of sex offenders is composed of 
adolescents. Nearly half the major 
sex offenses in the country are com- 
mitted by boys less than 25 years old, 
who find themselves in command of 
powers which they do not fully under- 
stand and have not the judgment to 
control, Many know no better reason 
for their behavior than the killer of 
Mary Ellen Babcock. He explained 
that he committed his crime after 
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something had “clicked” in his brain. 

“Clicks” in other brains are respon- 
sible for the last class of sex offenders 
—normal men who are suddenly over- 
come by sex impulses which they can 
follow only by the violation of some 
unpremeditated victim whom they 
happen to find at the moment. 

STATE LAWS: Society seeks to de- 
ter these criminals from their loath- 
some acts by exacting penalties which 
vary from fines or short jail terms to 
life imprisonment and death. Only the 
Federal government has jurisdiction 
over cases which involve the trans- 
portation of a woman across state 
boundaries for immoral purposes. 
Rape or other sex offense in most cases 
is in contradiction only to state law. 

Most state laws seem to be adequate 
for their deterrent purpose. Individ- 
uals convicted of criminal attacks face 
a mandatory death sentence in three 
states, a mandatory sentence of death 
or life imprisonment in three others. 
In all, sixteen states provide a maxi- 
mum sentence of death, 22 others of 
life imprisonment. 

But in at least 10 states, the laws 
punishing rapists are weird and quix- 
otic. Seven states, including .New 
York and New Jersey, set up no mini- 
mum penalty whatever. The Maine 
statute simply provides “any term.” 
In Maryland, assault with intent to 
rape is punishable by death but rape 
itself is punishable only by a prison 
sentence of from two to 10 years. 

SOLUTIONS: Society punishes the 
rapist, sometimes by killing him or 
imprisoning him for life, but more 
often by putting him in a cell for a 
term of years, then releasing him, 

To doctors, state action seems about 
as sensible as putting a dangerous 
lunatic in jail for a time and then let- 
ting him go to do as he pleases. 

One type of offender in particular 
is almost never cured. To doctors, he 
is a “constitutional psychopathic in- 
ferior,” or “moron.” He may be feeble- 
minded, senile, perverted, or all three. 
He may be a pedophiliac, as was Os- 
sido. He may be a satyriac, like a 
Harlem Negro who last winter boasted 
to police that his insatiable sex hunger 
had driven him into attacking an aver- 
age of two women a day for more than 
a-year. Most morons, however, do not 
commit acts of violence. They are 
satisfied with impairing the morals of 
small children, indecently exposing 
their own bodies, or committing ab- 
normal acts with others as perverted 
as themselves. About 6,000 crimes like 
these were reported for 1936. 

For this type of criminal, Dr. Fish- 
bein suggested in Chicago: “When a 
moron is sent to prison or an asylum, 
he should be kept there as long as 
possible, until it is certain that he is 
cured.” Dr. David H. Keller, former 
director of a Louisiana state hospital, 
wanted “the organization in every 
state of a farm-hospital-prison where 
all cases of constitutional psycho- 
pathic states can be kept for life and 
forced to earn their own mainte- 
nance.” Segregation of sex criminals 


(Continued on page 20) 
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THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Westward? 


One man could not hope to defeat 
several opponents in a single combat. 
However, if he could tackle them one 
at a time, chances of success would 
be measurably improved. 

President Roosevelt might have poh- 
dered that truism last week as he 
rested at his Hyde Park estate. United 
in Washington, his Senate foes—par- 
ticularly those in his own party—had 
presented a formidable array. Sep- 
arated in their home states, however, 
they seemed far from invulnerable. 

With commentators still speculating 
over the political futures of such men, 
reports became current that the Presi- 
dent was contemplating a trip through 
the west. Ostensibly, said the reports, 
his trip would be for the purpose of 
inspecting Fort Peck, Grand Coulee 
and Bonneville dams and visiting his 





Pictures Inc. 
Martin Won Out (See Col. 3) 


daughter, Mrs. John Boettiger. Signifi- 
cantly, it would also take him through 
the bailiwicks of such Democratic reb- 
els as Senators Burke of Nebraska, 
Wheeler of Montana and O’Mahoney 
of Wyoming. In these states, it was 
intimated, a few typical Rooseveltian 
speeches in behalf of judiciary reform, 
crop control and a wage-hour bill 
might do much to bolster New Deal 
support and turn voters against the 
recalcitrant senators. 

All this speculation gained so much 
credence last week that Senator Burke 
was moved to speak out. A tour of 
the country in behalf of the defeated 
Court bill, he said, would indicate that 
the White House intended to purge the 
Democratic party of anybody opposing 
“anything the President wants.” The 
Nebraskan promised that no words 
would be minced in telling “my people 
just how outrageous and vicious a 
proposition the Court bill was.” 

The President’s sole political thrust 
at his foes during the week was con- 





tained in a letter read before the In 
tute of Public Relations at Willia: 
town, Mass., in which he descri! 
them as “a small minority, power! 
and articulate, which, paying lip s« 
ice to democracy, seeks by ev 
means within its power to thwart 
will of the majority.” 

Keeping a watchful eye on devel: 
ments in China, the President h« 
conferences with Admiral William 
Leahy, Chief of Naval Operations, : 
Robert W. Bingham, U. S. Ambassa: 
to Great Britain, who discussed | 
British attitude toward the warfa 
Admiral Leahy informed Roosev: 
that strengthening of American na) 
forces in Chinese waters was not ni 
essary at the present time. 

Among duties executed before 
left for a week-end cruise on Lo 
Island Sound was approval and vet 
ing of several bills. Vetoed items 
cluded: (1) a bill to add $2,580,000 
an appropriation for agricultural « 
tension work, and (2) a bill app: 
priating $284,852 for unemployed w 
veterans. Approved items includ 
(1) the Sugar Quota Bill, thus less« 
ing the belief that he would call! 
special session of Congress this f: 
(PATHFINDER, September 4), (2 
bill appropriating $30,000,000 for Oh 
River flood control, and (3) a b 
providing for a partial and total u 
employment census to be complet: 
by April, 1938. Although he signed t! 
measure, the President said he w 
opposed to it on the ground that j 
less figures would change before t! 
eensus was completed. Other quart: 
criticized the bill because it called f: 
voluntary registration by the jobles 
Critics held that many would pn 
registér and that it would be imp 
sible to tell just who was unemploye: 


Labor: Autos, Rails 


Auto workers and railroad operato: 
made most of last week’s labor new 

Gathered in Milwaukee, Wis., for 
their second annual conventi 
(PATHFINDER, Sept. 4), the Unit: 
Automobile Workers of Ameri 
plowed through many hours of viol 
debate and near rioting before endii 
one of the stormiest labor gatherin: 
of recent times, 

Commencing in a- strained atmo 
phere of intra-union rivalry, the U. A 
W. A. turned into a veritable love-feas! 
under the spell-binding oratory o! 
C. E. O. leader John L. Lewis, wh 
thundered denunciation of “traitor 
William Green and “old man” Henr) 
Ford. Their internal quarrels momen 
tarily forgotten, 1,000 delighted del 
gates, representing about 32,000 work 
ers, whooped defiance at external foes 

After that, it was a simple matte: 
for Lewis’s lieutenants to persuad: 
the auto workers to compromise thei: 
“family” differences. Uproariously 
and unanimously, the convention re- 
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cted 35-year-old Homer Martin, 
ce a Baptist minister, as U. A. W. A. 
president. The spat over vice-presi- 
deneies was settled by re-electing three 
incumbents, including two members of 
“unity caucus,” and adding two 
thers, both representing the “progres- 
ve” caucus. A modernized constitu- 
tion was speedily adopted. Outstand- 
ing clause of the new document was a 
recognition of the sit-down strike 
is a “legitimate” labor weapon to be 
used by the U. A. W. A. This was the 
first formal espousal of the sit-down 
technique by any union, 
\fter the delegates sanctioned a spe- 
| $1 per member assessment for a 
:400,000 war chest to organize Ford 
rkers, peaceful adjournment seemed 
ninent. Last business of the con- 
ition was the choice of 24 members 
the union’s all-powerful executive 
rd. The “progressive” faction, led 
Martin, had landed 19 members, and 
“unity” group seven, with seven 
| to be elected from Michigan. In 
ittempt to insure his clique a safe 
jority of the board, Martin tried to 
seat eight Michigan delegates whose 
dentials were disputed. “Unity” 
npathizers roared disapproval and 
illy mobbed the speakers platform. 
geants-at-arms had a nasty 10 
iutes before order was restored. 
Vinally the Michigan delegation was 
lowed to vote and elected five “pro- 
ssives” and two “unity men” to the 
cutive board. As the convention 
ike up, Martin seemed the victor. 
\s the auto men went home to map 
ir fight on Ford, five powerful 
therhoods of railroad employees 
‘eatened to call out 250,000 trainmen 
| hopelessly jam the nation’s rail 
nsport system. The strike threat 
ked a demand by rail workers for a 
per cent wage increase, which was 
tly rejected by employers. 
\s required by law, the rail workers 
iyed their walkout pending media- 
n efforts by the National Railroad 
diation Board. If the board’s nego- 
itions, already underway, fail, the 
xt step will be designation of a spe- 
il board of inquiry by the President, 
laying strike action another 60 days. 
Among the conflicting arguments 
diators will have to consider are 
ese. The brotherhoods assert that 
ilroad wages are now only 3 to 18 
nts an hour higher than they were 
1920, although the cost of living has 
imbed tremendously since then. The 
vners point out that rail labor gets 
ime of the highest pay in the country, 
erators averaging about $45 a week. 
Che National Labor Relations Board 
ide front pages twice during the 
‘ek. The first notable action was a 
iarge of unfair labor practices 
ainst the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
m. Bethlehem was the third C. I. O. 
ponent in the recent strike against 


little Steel to be cited by the N. L. R. B. 


Also in Pennsylvania, a Federal 
istrict Court had ordered the Na- 
onal Electric Products Company of 
\mbridge, Pa., to enforce an A. F. of L. 





NATIONAL 


contract. The Labor Board, however, 
disputed the court’s jurisdiction and 
declared the contract “void.” The 
board claimed that the company had 
granted the A. F. of L. contract when 
most of its workers favored C. I. O. 
On another front, American labor be- 
came involved in the Sino-Japanese 
conflict (see page 7) when the C. I. 
O.’s National Maritime Union threat- 
ened a sit-down strike aboard the 
China-bound freighter Wichita unless 
all hands got a $250 bonus for enter- 
ing “war-torn” waters. The union 
argued that war risks to owners were 
offset by high freight charges and that 
the “even greater” personal risks of 
seamen should receive compensation. 





Troubleshooter Out 


One troublesome problem continual- 
ly confronting the New Deal is retain- 
ing the services’ of its leaders. Al- 
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McGrady Preferred $25,000 to $9,000 


ready such top men as Hugh Johnson 
of NRA, ex-Director of the Budget 
Lewis Douglas and Rexford Tugwell of 
ihe Resettlement Administration have 
left government to enter private busi- 
ness. 

Last week, the New Deal was facing 
another heavy loss after Edward F. 
McGrady, Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
signed a contract with Radio Corpora- 
lion of America. With labor troubles 
still brewing and the A. F. of L.— 
C. I. O. feud blazing away, loss of the 
Labor Department’s ace troubleshooter 
was a jolt for the Administration. Yet 
few could blame McGrady—who has 
spent most of his 65 years working for 
little cash and less glory—for trading 
a $9,000 government job for a report- 
ed $25,000 salary as RCA’s-labor re- 
lations counsel. 

A New Jersey-born, Boston-bred 
Irishman, McGrady was originally a 
Massachusetts labor leader. He broke 
into the national field as Washington 








lobbyist for the A. F. of L. of Samuel 
Gompers’ day. His success in that job 
put him in line for the Labor cabinet 
post under Roosevelt, but the Presi- 
dent insisted on Frances Perkins. 
When Postmaster General James A. 
Farley suggested McGrady to Madame 
Perkins as Assistant Secretary, she 
told the New Deal boss, in effect, to 
mind his own business. After McGrady 
settled the dangerous coal strike of 
1933, however, the Secretary changed 
her mind and the one-time labor lead- 
er became her aide. 

From that time on, no one did more 
for industrial peace than McGrady. 
A devout Roman Catholic and strict 
teetotaler, he worked hard and mod- 
estly. Affable and honest, he held the 
respect of the A. F. of L., the C. IL. O. 
and industry all at the same time. At 
his belt hang the scalps of such con- 
quered labor disputes as the 1933 coal 
strike, the 1934 shipping strike and the 
1937 auto strike. His worst failure was 
the Little Steel strike this year. 

When McGrady goes this month, 
Roosevelt will have to shoot some 
trouble of his own, Both the C. I. O. 
and A. F, of L. are already clamoring 
for an appointee favorable to their 
side of Jabor’s argument. A neutral 
choice would “irritate both, yet the 
President quite obviously does not 
want to take sides. Perhaps his bright- 
est hope is that, in event of major 
labor troubles, Ed McGrady will still 
be “available.” 





Hungary’s Gesture 


If a club were to be formed of those 
nations that have paid regularly on 
their war or post-war debts to the 
United States, it would undoubtedly 
be the most exclusive organization in 
the world. Until last week, such a 
club would have consisted of exactly 
one member—Finland. Then, last 
week, Finland got company. Hungary 
proposed, and her offer was promptly 
accepted, to resume payments on part 
of her post-war debt. 

Through her Charge d’Affaires in 
America, Anthony de Balasy, Hungary 
informed Secretary of State Cordell 
Hull that she would pay $19,656 a year 
in semi-annual installments during 
the next three years. 

Hungary’s gesture looked small from 
the viewpoint of financial return to the 
United States. The amount Hungary 
will have paid at the end of the three- 
year period will be less than one- 
fourth of the $258,440 due during that 
period under the moratorium agree- 
ment of May, 1932. In addition, her 
indebtedness is only .00017 per cent 
of the total amount—$12,500,000,000— 
due the United States by 18 countries, 

Nevertheless, the proposal was re- 
ceived with enthusiasm in Administra- 
tion circles for these three reasons: 
(1) it was evidence that a country, 
severely hurt by post-war conditions 
in Europe, had taken a long step to- 
ward economic recovery; (2) it was 
a recognition- of the importance of 
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“conserving the sanctity of intergov- returned to Pittsburgh and -trouble. state of Pennsylvania anywhere f; " 
ernmental contractual obligations” as The Federal government hailed him — $32,000,000 to $80,000,000 in inh¢ th 
ability to pay revived; (3) it was ex- before a grand jury on charges of ance taxes. Even in death, do! 
pected to prod other debtor nations underpaying his income tax while he and taxes dominate the story of 
into paying something on account. was Secretary of the Treasury. The drew Mellon. of 
Hungary’s indebtedness was incur- jury finally dismissed the case. Noth- 
red in 1920 when America sold flour ing daunted, the government came ° Bi 
to her to stave off a famine. Today, back with new demands for back V. F. W. in Buffalo th 
the debt totals $2,292,025, of which $1,-_ taxes of $3,075,103. Mellon countered Inside Buffalo’s auditorium ol 
908,560 represents principal. with a claim for over-paid taxes of week, 4,000 Veterans of Foreign \\ | 
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Mellon: Death and Taxes 


“Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes.” 

That old saw was vividly recalled 
to the American mind last week after 
the death of Andrew William Mellon, 
an outstanding member of the fast- 
dwindling class of politico-financial 
giants and oné of the world’s half- 
dozen richest men. Mellon had spent 
many of his 82 years wrestling with 
the certainty of taxes before he met 
the certainty of death. In his case, 
the two were inextricably enmeshed. 

Mellon was not a “rags to riches” 
hero. His father, a lawyer and bank- 
er, left him close to $500,000. This 
ample patrimony Mellon ran up into 
a gigantic fortune of more than $500,- 
000,000. His method was simple. As 
a banker, it was his business to ad- 
vance capital for new enterprises. 
Whenever he spotted a likely venture, 
he bartered capital for a controlling 
interest. Thus such vast industries as 
aluminum, coal and coke mines, rail- 
roads and bridge-building came under 
the Mellon sway. 

Until he was an elderly man, Mellon 
remained remarkably anonymous. 
Pittsburgh, his birthplace, was always 
his home. There he took Nora Mc- 
Mullen, the English wife he married 
in 1900, and there he raised his son, 
Paul, and his daughter, Alisa. So 
quietly did he live, even Pennsylva- 
nians knew little of the man who was 
the greatest single financial and politi- 
cal power in the state. Always mild, 
even meek, in appearance and manner, 
he retired even further into himself 
after his divorce in 1910. 

Mellon was already 65 when he 
broke his shell of anonymity in 1920 
to become Harding’s Secretary of the 
Treasury. In that post he stayed for 
11 years, serving also Coolidge and 
Hoover. Firmly convinced that the 
key to prosperity was the freest pos- 
sible hand for big business, he spent 
his time paring the national debt $10,- 
000,000,000 in 10 years and reducing 
income taxes in the higher brackets. 
His financial policies helped produce 
“Coolidge prosperity.”. They also 
helped to produce the aftermath—the 
crash of 1929 and the depression. 

After a trip abroad during which he 
engineered the Hoover debt morato- 
rium, Mellon was named U. S. Am- 
bassador to Great Britain. In London 
he spent most of his time entertaining 
at unbearably correct dinners with his 
daughter as hostess and making in- 
consequential, pleasant little speeches. 
With the New Deal’s advent, Mellon 


$139,045. Evidence revealed that al- 
though Mellon “gave” many millions 
to charity and his children, he ar- 
ranged in most cases to receive the 


annual income from the “gifts” 
throughout his life-time. Thus, the 
government contended, he escaped 


taxes by “charity” whose chief bene- 
fits he himself collected. 

During the tax hearing, Mellon an- 
nounced through his lawyer a plan to 
donate to the nation his magnificent 
collection of paintings, which contains 
some 70 masterpieces valued at $19,- 
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Mellon: No “Rags-to-Riches” Hero 


000,000. In addition, Mellon offered 
an endowment fund and money to 
erect a great art gallery in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This offer, totaling some 
$27,000,000, was accepted by Congress 
and work on the gallery is now under- 
way. 

With Mellon’s death arose a brand 
new tax problem, His will stated that 
since his children were “adequately 
provided for” (by earlier gifts from 
their father totaling about $75,000,000) 
he was leaving all his wealth “to char- 
ity.” His instrument for this purpose 
was the A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust, which the govern- 
ment claims is not a charitable insti- 
tution because its board is entirely 
composed of Mellons.7+7 If the bequest 
is found tax-exempt as charity, the 
Federal government will lose 70 per 
cent of an estate estimated at from 
$205,000,000 to $500,000,000, and the 


+ Just 24 hours after Mellon’s death, John_Russel] 
Pope, distinguished American architeet who had re- 
cently drawn up plens for the national art gallery 
founded by Mellon, died in Newport, R 

+t Founded in 1930, the Mellon Trust by April, 1935, 
had given away only $255,443—a little more than 
$50,000 a year. 





took part in a program dedicated | in 
“peace.” Outside, 60,000 V. F. W. mn it 
bers, who had. joined the 38th ann 
encampment “just for fun,” mad 
city resound with the din of dru 
guns, firecrackers and popping co 

While their fun-loving compani 
cavorted, the more serious vete: 
cheered speeches by such notables 
General Smedley Butler, retired h 
of the Marine Corps, Governor }} 
bert H. Lehman of New York, Sen: 
Arthur H. Vandenberg of Michigan : 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of 
York City. 

The Michigan Senator outline: 
four-point peace policy which inc! 
ed legislation to take the profit ou! 
war, a reduced defense budget and 
neutrality law with stricter man 
tory provisions than the present 

Emphasizing the “peace” them« 
the encampment, Senator Vandenlh: 
insisted upon the firmest possible n: 
trality for the United States. Mi: 
tioning the Sino-Japanese warfare, }y 
said that this country should not « 
cern itself with the effect invocat 
of the Neutrality Act would have 
either of the warring nations. “I! 
none of our business, as neutrals,” | 
said, “what the effect of our neutral! 
will be on anybody but ourselves. ' 

Mayor LaGuardia, in his speech, , 
sued two invitations: one, to all 1 
veterans to hold their 1939 encan 
ment in New York City “where we : ; 
going to have a little fair;” a seco: 
to those veterans who were also Ani 
ican Legion members to attend 
Legion’s national convention in N: 

York beginning Sept. 20.+ 

With speeches over, a parade wot 
through the main streets of Buffa 
where 250,000 citizens lined the stre: 
for three and a half miles. 

Tired citizens of Buffalo, who | 
been kept awake the major part 
every night by celebrating veterai 
were relieved when the group sett! 
down the end of the week to the s¢ 
ous business of passing resolutio: 
selecting new officers and its 
vention city for next vear. 


AMERICANA 


Difference of Opinion: Into P. ‘ 
Peterson’s cafe in Akron, O., walked 
two hold-up men. “Hands up,” sa 
one. “Hands down,” said the othe 
“Clean out that cash drawer,” o! 











+ It is possible for men to belong to both the V 
W. and the American Legion. However, the V. F. V 
founded in 1902, requires that members shall 
received service medals for participation under 
American flag in foreign wars or expeditions. 
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commanded. “Stay away from that 
cash drawer,” ordered the other. “Out- 
side,” said one to Peterson. “Stay 
where you are,” said the other. Then 
they took $52 and left. 

Collector: In Chicago, neighbors 
of Duke Burnell told Judge Samuel H. 
rrude they would not have minded if 
Burnell saved stamps or old coins. But, 
they informed the judge, Burnell saved 
old garbage and kept it in his cellar. 
Burnell denied he was a hoarder, say- 
ing: “Pm waiting for winter when 


itll be cooler to burn it.” 

Suicide: Elmer Holder of Jersey- 
ville, IIL, lost his pet rattlesnake be- 
cause it couldn’t stand noise. When 
the lid of its cage snappéd, the snake 
struck but missed the lid. Its fangs 
erced its own tail. The snake died 
20) minutes. 


| 
* * * 


Publie Service: Riding on the Lacka- 
inna from Union City, N. J., Charles 
mpsey was stricken with sudden 
suubt. He told the conductor, “I was 
ing an electric iron in my apartment 

id I don’t remember whether I turn- 

| it off or not.” The conductor was 

jual to the emergency. As the train 
wed down at a station, the con- 

ctor threw the station master a 

ite. The station master wired Union 
City police. The police radioed patrol 

rs. The radio policemen went to 
mpséy’s home. They found that the 
ectric iron switch had been turned 
fely off. 

Rescue: As a street car passed his 
fruit stand in Detroit, Meyer Suro- 
witz looked up and saw a woman 
whose coat was caught in the car door 
being dragged along the track. Quick- 
lv, he seized a ripe pear and pitched 
it at the motorman. The motorman 
topped to chase Surowitz, then spied 
the woman, 

No More Kisses: A young lady stop- 

ig at an Atlantic City hotel answered 

knock on the door. A _ telegraph 
essenger boy said he had a message 

r her. Then he kissed her on the 
ft cheek and read from the paper in 

s hand: “Happy birthday from 

nmy.” Within a few days the Pos- 
| Telegraph Company announced it 

ould discontinue the new service. A 
pany representative said the mes- 

nger boys Were threatening revolt, 

king $5 for each kiss and $6 for 
nen over 35 years old. The -repre- 

‘ntative also said: “We didn’t think 

was right to make gigolos out of our 
essenger boys.” 

Appendix: In Philadelphia, Claude 
lexander drove a friend, Charles 
‘e, to a hospital where Lee was to be 
erated on for appendicitis. “Boy,” 
id Alexander, “how I hate hospitals. 
‘m glad it’s not me.” Then, he start- 
{ to leave the hospital. Suddenly he 
‘It a sharp pain in his side. “Acute 
ppendicitis,” diagnosed a_ doctor. 
\lexander was rushed to the operat- 
ng table, ahead of Lee. 


| 








IN OTHER LANDS 





China: Innocents Die 


“No dogs or Chinese allowed” read 
a sign that once stood on a lawn in the 
American section of Shanghai. That 
the white man would have to put up 
more than signs if he wanted to hang 
on to his special privileges in the 
Orient, the undeclared but calamitous 
Sino-Japanese war last week made 
clear. Three western capitals were 
particularly involved: 

WASHINGTON: The United States 
was worried on three accounts: 

1) The President Hoover, luxury 
liner of the Dollar Line, was accident- 
ally bombed by four Chinese planes as 
she lay at anchor in the open sea 17 
miles from the mainland. Eight pas- 
sengers and crew members were in- 
jured and a steward died from shrap- 
nel wounds. Although China took full 








International 


Pai Chung-hsi Took Command 


blame for the accident and Chiang 
Kai-shek promised to punish the pilots 
who had mistaken the liner in broad 
daylight for a Japanese transport, gen- 
tle Secretary Hull was not appeased. 
He called the incident “inexcusable.” 

2) To avoid another such incident, 
U. S. Admiral Harry Yarnell closed 
Shanghai to all private American ship- 
ping. That marooned 2,000 Americans 
in the path of a creeping swath of 
cholera and bubonic plague. 

3) Making hay while the Neutrality 
Act was still uninvoked, the American 
freighter Wichita sailed from Balti- 


more with 19 Bellanca planes for 
China. If it got past Manila (a thing 


which labor demands for war bonuses 
made doubtful) it was likely to run 
into the Nipponese blockade and force 
Washington’s hand. 

LONDON: The Foreign Office wrote 
a letter. Protesting formally against 
the machine-gun attack of a Japanese 
plane on Sir Hughe M. Knatchbull- 
Hugessen, Great Britain’s Ambassador 
to China (PATHFINDER, Sept. 4), 








Britain vigorously demanded an apol- 
ogy, punishment for the aviator re- 
sponsible, and assurances that such 
“deliberate attacks on noncombatants” 
would not happen again. 

The British note significantly con- 
tained a stern moral lecture about 
“illegal” assaults on the innocent. To 
fail to draw the distinction under in- 
ternational law between combatants 
and noncombatants was, the British 
pointed out, definitely “inexcusable,” 
inhumane and contrary to “the con- 
science of mankind.” If Japan were 
to ignore London’s lecture, the British 
were prepared to follow up with a 
barrage of further notes, but appar- 
ently nothing more deadly, Their in- 
terest was primarily in Europe. They 
looked hopefully to the United States 
to lead the way in the Orient. 

MOSCOW: The Kremlin mystified 
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Sir Hughe: Subject of a Stern Note 


all hands by signing a non-aggression 
pact with China. On the surface, the 
treaty was purely non-military. It 
condemned war. It said nothing 
which could be interpreted as a pledge 
of~Soviet support for China against 
Japan. But its timeliness led Nippon 
to suspect secret military clauses. 

Geneva was also involved in the 
Chinese war, in a passive way. Voices 
droned in the committee rooms of the 
League of Nations peace palace, where 
interpreters were reading a Chinese 
note informing the League that Japan 
had broken three treaties, invaded 
China, and started “a sanguinary con- 
flict of which the world has as yet 
witnessed only the beginning.” The 
note was believed to presage a formal 
appeal that the League apply economic 
sanctions against the aggressor. 

As China thus complained and as 
world capitals anxiously watched de- 
velopments, the war itself raged in 
these places: 

G In the northwest: Here Japan 
at the cost of 1,500 lives occupied Nan- 
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kow pass, “Gateway to Mongolia.” 
Pinched between two enemy forces, 
70,000 Chinese climbed the steep 
eroded gullies for a disorderly retreat 
—but not before they had dynamited 
railway tunnels and made the «pass 
temporarily useless to Nippon. 

@ In Shanghai; Here Japanese 
planes leisurely bombed teeming na- 
tive quarters and a railroad station. It 
was “like pouring hot water in an ant 
hill,’ one correspondent reported. 
Hundreds of terror-stricken Chinese 
noncombatants were killed, hundreds 
more injured—small boys and girls, 
old men and old women. The rest fled 
to the fences around the French lega- 
tion, which borders the native city. 
There they clung in gibbering disre- 
gard of policemen’s clubs, until the 
gates were opened. Property damage 
in Shanghai was placed at $275,000,- 
000, about one-tenth of which was 
American. Monstrous, stomach-turn- 
ing sights filled the streets. The torn 





bodies of noncombatants lay in gro- 
tesque piles like gruesome jackstraws. 
Executioners were kept busy lopping 
off the heads of looters and posting 
them ominously on picket fences. 
Headless, bullet-riddled corpses of 
soldiers bobbed down the Whangpoo, 
witness to the fact that neither side 
was taking prisoners. 

@ In Nanking, Nanchang and Can- 
ton: Here more bombs fell and here 
other hundreds died. Total civilian 
casualties in Shanghai and Nanking 
during the past three weeks of bomb- 
ings were estimated at 5,000. Canton’s 
victims numbered only four, but air 
raids there were important because 
they thrust hostilities down to China’s 
southeast tip at the bottom of the map. 

Meanwhile, as the slaughter went 
on, Japan ordered “every person with 
a single drop of Japanese blood in his 
veins” out of Shantung province, in 
preparation for an invasion there. 


OTHER LANDS 


Facing these future maneuvers, Chi- 
nese Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
warned the world that if it valued the 
sanctity of treaties, it must come to 
the aid of China. “If the nations of the 
world recognize the menace of Japa- 
nese aggression and wish to prevent 
its consequences from descending on 
the world directly or indirectly .. .” 
he said, “intervention is imperative.” 
Pending that day, Chiang appointed 
an old enemy, General Pai Chung-hsi, 
to command the 300,000 Chinese 
troops in the Shanghai area. 

Newly bombed and burning as the 
week neared a close, the Shanghai 
area saw its only door to the sea slam 
shut when Japan ordered all foreign 
shipping to steer clear of Nipponese 
naval concentrations in the Whangpoo 
and the Yangtze’s broad yellow mouth. 
Admiral Yarnell pondered plans to 
force U. S. warships through the battle 
zone and evacuate hundreds of strand- 
ed American women—and children. 
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Shanghai’s Mangled Dead Were Wrapped Up and Carted Away in Grotesque Bundles 


The “big push” on Shanghai was 
beginning. It would not end, nor 
would the war, until China accepted 
its conqueror or “until every Chinese 
army is annihilated.” Such was the 
grim Japanese promise. In other 
words, Japan was determined to go 
ahead with its conquest, irrespective 
of world opinion or severe internal 
economic strains on its people. 





Nazi Fetes, Truces 


Naturally good showmen, German 
officials last week put on a series of 
exhibitions that attracted world at- 
tention. Though news of the demon- 
strations was sandwiched in between 
reports of a Nazi-Vatican truce and an- 
nouncement of another collapse of 
peace negotiations with the Protes- 
tants, the Nazis staged or planned 
these fetes: 

Leipzig: Germany’s famous Leipzig 





Autumn fair opened early in the we« 


Featured principally was Nazi pro 
ress in developing and creating a1 
ficial raw materials, designed to 
lease the Reich from the “forei 
thraldom” of having to import natu 
raw materials, 

Stuttgart: Almost  simultaneou: 
70,000 delegates from all parts of t 
world gathered in Stuttgart, rededix 
ed “the City of Foreign Germans,” { 
the congress of “Germans Livi 
Abroad.” They heard high Nazi le: 
ers enlarge on the dictum that “G: 
mans abroad exist for the Reich” : 
promise full government support 
the foreign organization of the N 
party. Foreign Minister Konstan 
von Neurath assured the congr« 
“Just as little as we intend to d 
associate ourselves from the genera 
recognized rules of guest rights, j: 
as little will we permit Germans | 
ing abroad to be singled out for s; 
cial handling because of their N 
convictions.” World reaction \ 
typical of that in London. Viewi 
the rally with grave misgivings, 1 
British government indicated it wor 
refuse to accept the reported plan 
install three “cultural attaches” at 1 
German Embassy in London. 

Nuremberg: National Socialist le: 
ers completed plans for their ann 
party congress, Parteitag, at Nurs 
berg this week. In planning th: 
fete this year the Nazis had a mn 
feather in their cap. Diplomatic rs 
resentatives of Great Britain, Fran 
and the United States broke preced« 
by accepting Adolf Hitler’s perso: 
invitation to attend the gathering. 

Church Truces?: Nazi-Vatican } 
lations which reached a “frozen” st: 
last June 1 (PATHFINDER, June : 
were reported slowly thawing. R 
mors of truce negotiations betwe: 
Hitler and the Vatican found part 
confirmation in a conference the pay 
nuncio, Msgr. Cesare Orsenigo, h 
with State Secretary Hans von Mac 
ensen, Nothwithstanding, a pasto! 
letter drafted by the Bishops’ Conf 
ence at Fulda last week again sharp 
attacked Nazi ideology and hit an« 
official disregard of obligations und: 
the 1933 concordat. 

Last week also saw Shattered 1 
ports that the feud between the an! 
Nazi Protestants and the Reich w 
near anend. In a manifeso, read fro 
hundreds of pulpits throughout t! 
Reich, the Confessional Church a! 
nounced that truce negotiations wil 
the government had collapsed ai! 
called upon parishioners to fight 
preserve God’s word, “Thou shalt hay 
no other gods before Me.” In retali 
tion for the manifesto police we! 
ordered to tighten their scrutiny < 
Protestant church activities. 





Spain: Aargon Drive 


Shifting from the north to the eas 
the theater of Spain’s 14-month-ol 
civil war centered last week on th 
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\ragon front. While General Fran- 
isco Franco’s Rebel legions had been 
ipturing Santander (PATHFINDER, 
Sept. 4), Loyalist forces had launched 
, major offensive in the east. Said to 
be the largest government offensive 
ff the war, Loyalist troops smashed 
through Rebel defenses to within strik- 
ng distance of Saragossa, backbone 
if the Rebel eastern front. 

Then, shifting their attack, the Loy- 
lists tightened their siege of Insur- 
zent-held Belchite in preparation for 
: general offensive to drive a wedge 
between Saragossa and Teruel. By 
this move they hoped to cut off the 
Insurgent spearhead driven into vital 
-overnment territory in recent months, 
More than 200,000 Loyalist troops 
vere thrown into the battles, while 
Franco rushed formidable infantry, 
irtilery and air forces from _ the 
Santander front to Aragon. In se- 


vere fighting both sides claimed 
smashing victories. Then 


the Rebels, claiming they 
had smashed the Loyalist 
ffensive, started their 
wh drive from Teruel 
to the’ sea. 

In finishing subjugation 
ff all northern = Spain, 
Franeco’s air force bomb- 
ed Gijon, small seaport 
in the little strip of ter- 


ritory still remaining in 
sovernment bands. Four 
British freighters ‘were 


damaged in the air at- 
tack on the port. This, 
oupled with other recent 
ittacks on her Mediter- 
ranean shipping, caused 
Britain to serve blunt no- 
tice on Franco that her 
patience had reached the 
breaking point. Through 
British Ambassador’ Sir 
Henry Chilton, at Hendaye, 
she threatened reprisals. 
After three weeks’ vacation, the Non- 
Intervention Committee met in Lon- 
don just as Franco and Mussolini had 
exchanged cordial notes on_ the 
prowess of Italian legionnaires in cap- 
turing Santander. The committee ac- 
‘epted the report of Vice Admiral Van 
Dulm of the Netherlands for restor- 
ing and improving the observation 
scheme around Spain, but this came at 
i. time when London was hearing re- 
ports that the end of the Spanish naval 
patrol was in sight. The committee, 
it was said, had decided that “the re- 
sults of the naval patrol hardly justi- 
fied the expense.” 
Oe 


Rumanian Rumors 


For many years scandals involving 
Rumania’s royal family have popped 
up at regular intervals to relieve the 
monotony of-headlines about war and 
international hatred. Last week the 
Rumanian royal family was back in 
the news. Bucharest buzzed with ex- 
citement and rumors of revolution 
when police reported former Prince 


France, 


OTHER LANDS 


Nicholas (now plain Mr. Brana) had 
returned unexpectedly by air, pre- 
sumably from Italy. 

At first the official Rumanian news 
agency refused to comment on the 
“homecoming,” but later issued a state- 
ment saying that Nicholas Brana “is 
not at the present time in his native 
country.” Vienna diplomatic sources, 
however, ridiculed reports that Nich- 
olas was not in Rumania or that he had 
returned solely on business matters. 
Nicholas’s sudden return, they said, 
had been engineered by the anti- 
Semitic, pro-Nazi Iron Guard in con- 
tinuation of that organization’s effort 
to establish a pro-Fascist regime in 
Bucharest, with Nicholas at the head. 
They claimed he had returned to em- 
barrass his brother, King Carol, on 
the eve of the scheduled Little Entente 
conference in Carol’s summer resi- 
dence at Sinaia. Although outlawed 
by Carol, the Iron Guard is still strong 








and last week was restless because 
Carol had failed to replace Prime 
Minister Tatarescu. Guard leaders also 
opposed Czechoslovakian participation 
in the Little Entente conference, which 
pledged cooperation with the United 
States in preserving peace. 

Nicholas, as head of the regency for 
his nephew, little King Miehael (now 
Crown Prince), engineered Carol’s re- 
turn to the throne in 1930 after the 
latter’s exile in Paris with his red- 
haired mistress, Magda  Lupescu, 
daughter of a Jewish junk dealer. An- 
noyance over her return to Bucharest 
soon developed into open hostility be- 
tween the brothers. 

But in 1931 Nicholas himself caused 
a scandal by eloping with Mrs. Ragu 
Saveanu, a commoner who had al- 
ready borne him a son, Peter. Carol 
ordered the marriage records destroy- 
ed, uttered his famous “sullying the 
glory of the Rumanian crown” denun- 
ciation, and had his Supreme Court 
rule the union “non-existent.” 

For a time Nicholas and his family 
lived abroad, but returned to Bucha- 
rest in 1933. The fight between the 
brothers continued, and last April 








Nicholas, stripped of all royal rights 
and privileges by Carol, was exiled 
from the country, ostensibly because 
he refused to renounce his blonde com- 
moner wife. But it was generally be- 
lieved that he was ostracized because 
he had been accused of conspiring 
with the Iron Guard to dethrone Carol 
and install himself as king or as regent. 


Russia: Still the Purge 


Although it concluded a new non- 
aggression pact with China last week 
(see page 7), Soviet Russia was be- 
lieved to be too occupied with internal 
affairs to come to China’s aid mili- 
tarily. The relentless “blood-purge” 
which began early this year had ex- 
tended deeper and wider than any 
previous Communist housecleaning, 
leaving the country in no position to 
act in fighting abroad. 

By last week more than 500 persons 
reportedly had been execu- 
ted by firing squads while 
thousands of once-promi- 
nent citizens had just “dis- 
appeared” and tens of thou- 
sands had been arrested or 
dismissed from their posts, 
With the nation’s produc- 
tion behind 1937 quotas, 
the drive had been broad- 
ened to envelop those in 
minor jobs. Records of 
death, exile, disgrace and 
imprisonment mounted in 
proportion to the failure of 
shops and factories to meet 
demands. With authorities 
still finding “enemies” lurk- 
ing in every branch of So- 
viet life—even in the new 
Soviet dictionary just pub- 
lished—the week saw these 
scattered developments: 

g A school teacher and 
a Mohammedan priest were executed 
for telling ghost stories to children. 

gq Two women were shot at Lenin- 
grad for poisoning food at a children’s 
home in the village of Sosnokaya Polli- 
ana, 

q In the Far East 32 more persons 
were executed for “wrecking” railroad 
property at the behest of Japan. 

@ Wholesale arrests and dismissals 
of ranking members of the Comsomol 
(Communist Youth Organization) re- 
sulted when Moscow found “a band of 
Trotskyist-Bukharinist spies, terror- 
ists and traitors” boring from within 
the ranks of the youth society. 

@ In Leningrad province 10 agri- 
cultural leaders were sent to trial, ac- 
cused of a “Rightist plot” to wreck 
collective farming—by refusing to sup- 
ply Leningrad with vegetables and 
attempting to incite peasants against 
the government. 

@G Charges of “wrecking” were 
brought against certain sections of the 
Civil Aviation Administration, which 
conducts the Soviet’s far-flung airline 
network. Airline executives, accused 
of “crimes” against the people, were 
dismissed and arrested, 
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Mr. and Mrs. Nicholas Brana Made Rumania Buzz 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Sneeze Season 


To the acute distress of some 2,000,- 
000 Americans and the vague dis- 
comfort of 9,000,000 more, hay fever 
time is here. Two weeks ago, summer 
breezes started to scatter ragweed 
pollen over North and South Dakota, 
Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming. Ex- 
cept for northern New England and 
the far west, by next week, invisible 
puffs of the plant’s seedlings will have 
risen over the whole country. 

Ragweed pollen causes about 85 per 
cent of hay fever cases, but some per- 
sons are equally sensitive to the spores 
of common trees and grasses. In 
every instance, the seedlings Contain 
an acid protein which irritates the 
mucus membranes. They cause the 
familiar symptoms of weeping, sneez- 
ing and coughing. 

Last week, most hay-fevered citi- 
zens resigned themselves to the fact 
that the sneeze and sniffle season 
would last until the autumn frosts. 
Some fled to beaches and resorts free 
of vegetation. Others put themselves 
in the hands of doctors who adminis- 
tered phenol to irritated nasal passages 
or applied X-ray treatments to noses, 
with varying success. Other afflicted 
individuals tried another palliative. 

Acting on the homeopathic principle 
that the cause of a disorder may also 
be its cure, doctors have been able to 
help some hay fever sufferers. They 
scratch a patient’s skin with a num- 
ber of possible irritants until they find 
the one or two which cause the most 
reddening of tissues. In about one- 
fifth of cases, injection of extracts 
from the guilty irritants will render 
the patient immune to hay fever for a 
short time. In one case out of every 
two so treated, there is considerable 
relief. But the process requires many 
injections during a season and some- 
times costs as much as $100. 

The only positive cure yet known 
for hay fever is also the cheapest. 
Without treatment, some susceptible 
individuals naturally develop resist- 
ance to the irritants that cause their 
trouble. They finally become immune 
—after 10 or 20 years. 


Plagued Ship 


At the last minute before she sailed 
from Hamburg to New York, seven 
members of the crew of the German 
liner Hansa fell ill and quickly had to 
be replaced. On the third day out, 
another seaman reported that he was 
affected by nausea and had a headache 
and a fever. Every day thereafter, 
the fever struck again, 

Formerly, this pest would have been 
discovered at Quarantine, an island 
outside New York harbor where ships 
stop for medical inspection. Since last 
February, however, the United States 
Public Health Service~had extended a 
time-saving privilege to 84 liners, of 








which the Hansa was one. Following 
the new usage of radio pratique, the 
Hansa’s ship surgeon, Dr. Helmuth 
Grieshaber, wirelessed to Quarantine, 
asking that the vessel be cleared with- 
out inspection. He _ certified that 
aboard the ship, there was “no preva- 
lence of any infectious diseases.” 

But when Dr. Henry M. Friedman 
of the Public Health Service boarded 
the ship as it docked in New York, he 
went down into the crew quarters to 
find that 24 members of the crew— 
deck hands, steward’s staff, cabin boys 
and even kitchen workers—had had 
or did have fevers of 103, with retch- 
ing, throbbing heads and chest rashes. 
Dr. Grieshaber explained that crew 
quarters had been fumigated before 
leaving port, and that the fumes had 
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Commissioner Rice Acted Quickly 


caused the trouble, Dr. Friedman paid 
no attention. Above deck it was too 
late; 993 passengers had already dis- 
embarked and started for homes all 
over the United States. For all Dr. 
Friedman knew, any one of them 
might be carrying the dread disease 
he had found below—typhoid fever. 

There was still something to be done. 
New York’s Health Commissioner 
John L. Rice quickly got hold of the 
Hansa’s passenger list and set a small 
army of clerks to checking names and 
addresses. Within 24 hours, he had 
sent the names of hundreds of passen- 
gers to all parts of the country. He 
warned public health officials that the 
travelers be watched for signs of the 
disease. Ailing crew members were 
hastily trundled off the Hansa and into 
New York hospitals. An extra com- 
plement of doctors and nurses went 
aboard the ship to watch for further 
typhoid cases. 

By last week, the scare 
over, Although the passengers still 
had another week of the two-week 
incubation period to develop typhoid 
fever, no cases had been reported. 


yas about 


Path finder 


Through the sheerest luck, it seemed 
probable that none of them had con 
tracted the disease. 

Dr. Charles V. Akin, head of th 
Public Health Station at Staten Islan 
was furious. As calmly as he coul 
he explained to newspaper men: “Th 
violation is incredible!” For the do: 
tor who had failed to stop the plaguc 
ship at Quarantine, he had a penalty 
“We intend to make an example « 
this surgeon. From now on, he wi 
never be eligible on any ship to obtai 
radio pratique.” 

Last week, the liner Hansa, too, w: 


in disgrace, barred from _passi: 
through Quarantine without inspe: 
tion for an indefinite period. As an 


ious to please as a hotel manager t: 
ing to live down a case of contagio: 
sickness in one of his rooms, officia! 
of the Hamburg-American line swa 
lowed a $50,000 loss and sent their shi 
back home without a single passeng« 

——___—+ <> 


Noble Experiment 


Scientists have often made of then 
selves human guinea pigs in order t 
get first-hand information of diseas: 
The case of Walter Reed, who disco. 
ered that yellow fever was caused b 
mosquitoes by allowing himself to hy 
bitten by one of them, then sufferin 
the disease, is famous. 

Last week, from England came nev 
of an unidentified hero who was a! 
most—but not quite—willing to unde: 
take such a noble experiment. D: 
Erich Wittkower of the Royal. Medic: 
Society reported that his unname: 
medical colleague had done the ne» 
best thing by experimenting on hi 
wife. Provoking domestic quarrel! 
whenever he thought the time oppo: 
tune, the scientist waited for the dis 
agreements to reach their height, the 
dispassionately examined her heart 
Dr. Wittkower reported: “On one ox 
casion, her husband took an X-ra\ 
picture of her heart and found it dis 
tinctly smaller than normal... Th: 
wife suffered from heart attacks dur 
ing matrimonial arguments.” 

———_____..<>-¢- 


Suicide Pattern 


Every year in the United States, be 
tween 15,000 and 20,000 persons com 
mit suicide. Every year, twice that 
number try to take their own lives 
but fail. From this great number o 
cases, statisticians have been able t 
construct a fairly definite pattern of 
self-destruction. 

For no established reason, suicidal 
attempts are most prevalent during 
the late spring and summer. June an- 
nually brings the heaviest toll, De 
cember the lightest. The first day of 
the month, when the bills come in, is 
chosen most often. The likeliest day 
of the week for suicide is Monday, 
the likeliest hour of the day, six or 
seven o’clock in the evening. 

Last week, more facts similar to 
these were available in The New Eng- 
land Journal of Medicine. After study- 
ing the cases of 1,147 would-be suicides 
in Boston City hospital, Dr. Merrill 
Moore, a Harvard University psychia- 
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trist, reported in a Journal article that: 

@ Poison was the most commonly 
selected agent for suicide. Ordinary 
illuminating gas was next. 

q Few persons attempted suicide 
yn a full stomach, 

q Married women tried suicide most 
ften, followed by unmarried women, 
narried men and unmarried men, in 
that order (but annually, about three 
times as Many men as women succeed 
in killing themselves). Few widowed 
persons and still fewer divorced ones 
ittempted suicide. 

Among 266 Boston hospital patients 
who could be persuaded to give rea- 

ms for their actions, men most com- 
ionly blamed financial difficulties. 
Vomen most commonly blamed do- 

iestic difficulties and emotional dis- 
itisfaction. Like all mind special- 
ts, Dr. Moore thought that suicide 
uuld be brought on by any one of 
1ese specific troubles, by ill health 
simply by the feeling of an indi- 
dual that he ‘didn’t count” in the 
heme of things. 

As preventives of suicides, Dr. 
loore praised the love-lorn and per- 

ymnal-problem columns of newspapers 
recause they answered the need of 
perplexed individuals for somebody 
(o talk with about their problems. For 
)thers interested in saving any would- 

e suicide from death, the psychiatrist 
uggested talking with him quietly, or 

iking him out to dinner, “a simple 
ction, yet one that has been known 
) save a life.” 


’ > 
Briefs 

gq As most cities concentrate on 
heir midsummer drive against mos- 
juitoes, San Antonio, Tex., is using 
he same peculiar method that it has 

rv more than 20 years. Because bats 
eed on mosquitoes, the city put up 

helters for the nocturnal fliers in 1914 

nd enacted a city ordinance imposing 

nes of $5 to $300 on persons convict- 

d of killing them. The subsidized 

at armies operate so well that San 
\ntonio has long had a clean bill of 
iealth as far as malaria spread by 

losquitoes is concerned. 

Gg Dr. Harold Wright of the Univer- 
ty of Minnesota reported to the Amer- 
can Medical Association that among 
hharmacists’ flavors used to disguise 
he taste of drugs, chocolate was best 
iked by laymen. Raspberry was 
econd. 

@ Returning from Europe, Dr. Eric 
Matsner of the American Birth Con- 
trol League brought with him 18 
\frican seaweed toads which he said 
ould be used in the cheapest and most 
iccurate pregnacy test yet known. Ac- 
ording to Dr. Matsner, a specimen 
from a pregnant woman, injected into 
i female of the species, almost invari- 
ibly would cause the toad to lay eggs 
within 6 or 8 hours, 

@ In the Journal of Heredity, Dr. 
E. Stanley Baker of Wabash College, 
Indiana, reported that study of three 
families had convinced him that ap- 
pendicitis “runs in families” and that 
susceptibility to the disease could be 
inherited. 
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Harlem Rivalry 


“That bald-headed Georgia devil 
ain’t no more God than a bobtailed 
puppy is.” 

Such was Faithful Mary’s opinion 
of Father Divine, acclaimed by thou- 
sands of Negroes and whites as “God,” 
in a book which she placed on Har- 
lem bookstands last week. Father 
Divine’s erstwhile archangel has been 
doing some vigorous muckraking since 
the two separated after an argument 
over money (PATHFINDER, May 8). 

Besides publishing her views on 
Father Divine, Faithful Mary opened 
her own brownstone Harlem “‘heaven” 
last week to compete with the “heav- 
ens” of her former mentor. She said 
she no longer believed in “that man 





Pictures Inc. 


Faithful Mary’s Opening Day Flopped 


Divine,’ who she used to say saved her 
from whisky and the gutters of New- 
ark, N. J., when her name was plain 
Viola Wilson. 

In her mission houses, where she 
serves 20-cént chicken dinners and 
provides room and board for $5 a 
week, Faithful Mary plans to uplift the 
poor and to save children from sin by 
getting them off the streets before mid- 
night and by forbidding smoking and 
drinking. 

Faithful Mary’s opening day last 
week was not the howling success she 
had predicted. She expected 2,000 to 
3,000 customers to partake of her 20- 
cent chicken dinners. Only 50 came. 





Jehovah's Witnesses 


Out of the misty past of Greek myth- 
ology has come the story of Cassandra, 
daughter of King Priam of Troy. Apol- 
lo loved Cassandra and gave her the 
gift of prophecy. But later, Apollo be- 
came angry and decreed that no one 
should believe her prophecies. 

Others, in real life, have been almost 
as unfortunate. They were believed, 
but they weren’t prophetic. As often 





as not, these would-be prophets tied 
their predictions to religion. More 
often than not, the seers were forever 
forgotten when their prophetic arrows 
missed the mark. 

Today, comparatively few persons 
have heard of the man who founded 
ithe 63-year-old organization known as 
Jehovah’s Witnesses. Many know it 
only as a cult which attracted some 
attention not long ago when members 
declined to salute the American flag 
because “‘they refused to worship any- 
thing fashioned by the hand of man.” 

But the name of Charles Taze Rus- 
sell, founder of Jehovah’s Witnesses, 
is not yet forgotten by his followers. 
He has several hundred years before 
his prophecy will be put to its test. 

Meanwhile, Jehovah’s Witnesses 
have implicit and growing faith. This 
week, Witnesses from North and South 
America, America’s island possessions 
and many European countries were on 
their way to the world-wide conven- 
tion of the group, to be held for six 
days next week at Columbus, O. 

There, some 30,000 delegates will 
gather to hear their leader, Judge 
Joseph F. Rutherford and others tell 
them how to escape “Armageddon.” 
Since 1917, when he emerged unchas- 
tened from the Federal Penitentiary 
at Atlanta after serving sentence for 
being too conscientious an objector to 
the World war, Judge Rutherford, a 
former Missouri jurist, has been ex- 
plaining to converted Witnesses how 
they can be saved from “the greatest 
battle of all time.” 

The Witnesses’ beliefs originated in 
1874 when Russell, an unknown Penn- 
sylvania boy, evolved a new doctrine 
from the Scriptures. He found that 
with God a day is as a thousand years 
and, also, that it was decreed that man 
should work six days but rest on the 
seventh, the Lord’s Day. 

Russell’s interpretation was that 
mankind would have 6,000 years to act 
as it saw fit, but, in the seventh mil- 
lenium, God would destroy all evil 
persons at the battle of “Armageddon” 
and save only the righteous. Russell 
decided that mankind’s six days ended 
at the start of the World war. 

In 42 years of preaching, Charles 
Russell converted thousands of fol- 
lowers and established 20,000 churches 
throughout the world. When he died 
in 1916, the banner was taken up by 
Judge Rutherford, He continued to 
build up the organization, which now 
publishes hundreds of booklets, tracts, 
pamphlets and two  periodicals—all 
translated into 62 languages. 

At Columbus next week, Judge 
Rutherford will endeavor to inspire 
his followers to new efforts that they 
may save as many persons as possible 
from the disastrous battle which, if 
the prophecy of Charles Russell comes 
true, will occur within the next 977 
years, 
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Helen Keller 


When Helen, the tiny, 19-month-old 
daughter of Captain and Mrs. Arthur 
Keller of Tuscumbia, Alabama, fell ill 
in 1881, doctors diagnosed her disease 
as brain fever and claimed that the 
baby had been stricken deaf, dumb, 
blind and mentally helpless. 

Last week 57-year-old Helen Keller, 
holder of several college degrees and 
the author of nearly a dozen books, 
returned from Japan where she had 
lectured before more than 1,000,000 
Japanese, “seen” the great temples and 
“heard the vibrations of the sweet- 
toned bells.” In 20 Japanese cities 
huge audiences listened attentively as 
she told them that 75 per cent of all 
cases of blindness were preventable. 

There was a time when audiences 
came to applaud not so much because 
of what Helen Keller said, but because 
she was able to say anything at all. 
When she first started to lecture near- 
ly 30 years ago curious crowds marvel- 
ed at the pretty young deaf and blind 
mute who had learned to recognize 
objects and persons by touch, to hear 
by feeling the vibrations of instru- 
ments and voices, and to talk by imi- 
tating the muscular throat and lip 
movements of her teacher, 

“Teacher” was Anne Sullivan Macy 
who came to the Keller household 
when Helen was eight years old.t Up 
until that time the afflicted little girl 
had made desperate attempts to find 
some means of expressing herseif. All 
that she could do, however, was to 
giggle and chuckle when pleased and 
kick or scratch when displeased. 
“Teacher” taught the child to associate 
objects with words and symbols and 
within three years Helen Keller could 
not only carry on conversation by 
means of palm-tapping, but she could 
read and write in braille, the system 
of alphabetical, numerical and word 


t ‘‘Teacher’’ was the name which Helen Keller al- 
ways called Anne Sullivan Macy, who died last Octobes 
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Miss Keller Has Completed a Tour 


WOMEN IN THE NEWS 








characters executed in raised dots. 

Learning to talk was a more diffi- 
cult task. Sound meant nothing to 
Helen Keller. By placing her thumb 
on “Teacher” Anne Sullivan Macy’s 
throat, her first two fingers on the 
lips and her third on the side of the 
nose, however, she could feel the vi- 
brations of the voice. Thus, by imita- 
tion, she learned to utter sounds. Al- 
though she learned to put her thoughts 
into words, her speech even today is 
guttural and difficult to understand. 

When she was 20, Miss Keller enter- 
ed Radcliffe College, at Cambridge, 
Mass., and there “Teacher” spelled out 
lectures by tapping into her hand. 
Four years later when she received 
her A. B. degree she had become 
known all over the country—mainly 
through her first book, “The Story of 
My Life,” written when she was a 
sophomore. 

Miss Keller has traveled extensively 
in the United States to give lectures 
and to appear occasionally in vaude- 
ville. Almost every year she has gone 
abroad for relaxation, but her trip to 
Japan she considered “the most novel 
experience of my life.” On the boat 
crossing the Pacific she read “Gone 
With the Wind” in 12 braille volumes. 

Back in her Forest Hills, Long Is- 
land, home after her five-month trip, 
she will renew her activities to raise a 
$2,000,000 endowment fund for the 
American Foundation for the Blind. 


eH 


Prof. Peter Pan 


Peter Pan has accepted a professor- 
ship. The flute-like voice that once 
pleaded across the footlights “Do you 
believe in fairies?” is to direct courses 
in public speaking, radio speech and 
drama, 

To millions of American theater- 
goers of three decades ago, Peter Pan 
means only one ‘person—graceful, 
titian-haired Maude Adams. 

Announcement last week by Presi- 
dent James Madison Wood that Miss 
Adams had accepted the post of Pro- 
fessor of Drama at Stephens College, 
Columbia, Mo., brought to many minds 
the memory of a slim, youthful girl 
who was the very embodiment of the 
whimsical sprite she portrayed in 
many theaters throughout the country. 

It has been just 30 years since Maude 
Adams made Peter Pan a creature be- 
loved by sophisticated adults as well 
as little children. Today Miss Adams 
is 65 years old. Her auburn hair 
shows no trace of gray. Although her 
face is still unwrinkled, her delicate 
features have grown a bit heavier. In 
the ankle-length skirts and the long 
flowing capes which she_ usually 
wears, she is more the personification 
of a stately matron than “the boy who 
never grew up’—as theater-goers re- 
member her. 

Peter Pan marked the peak of a stage 
‘areer that had begun back in the 
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Maude Adams Will Be a Professor 


1870’s. When Maude Kiskadden (wh 
took her actress-mother’s stage nan 
of Adams) was six years old in 187! 
she was already a haughty little a 
tress who liked to bicker with ma 
agers over her salary. Her moth: 
tried to wean her from the stage |! 
sending her to a girls’ seminary in Sa 
Lake City, Utah, where she was bor: 
When she was 16, however, Maude le! 
school and joined E, H. Sothern’ 
company in New York City. She wa 
playing roles of young girls whe 
Charles Frohman saw her an 
launchted her as a leading lady opp 
site John Drew. 

In 1898 the late Sir James Barri 
author of “Peter Pan,” was visiting 
America, saw Miss Adams in “Ros« 
mary” and urged Frohman to mak: 
her Lady Babbie in the “Little Mini 
ter.” The play ran for nearly thre 
years. One success after another fo! 
lowed, but in 1918, when she was 46 
a nervous breakdown forced Mi: 
Adams to retire from the stage. Ex 
cept for a 26-week tour in 1931-32 wit! 
Otis Skinner in “The Merchant « 
Venice,” she has since lived in secli 
sion. Since last May, having wille: 
her estate near Lake Ronkonkom: 
Long Island, to the Cenacle Sisters, 
Belgian Roman Catholic teaching o1 
der, Miss Adams, who is a Protestan! 
has lived on her 1,200-acre estate i 
the Catskills. 

When Miss Adams retired she wa 
considered one of the _ wealthies 
women of the stage. She has give 
away much of her fortune and has 
spent a great deal on experiments with 
stage lighting and colored movies. Fo: 
several years she worked at the Gen 
eral Electric laboratories in Schene: 
tady, N. Y., and finally perfected 
30,000-watt light to be used in theaters 

In coming out of retirement to tak« 
the post at Stephens, Miss Adams ha: 
agreed only to remain for thre 
months. President Wood, however, 
hopes that the arrangement will b« 
permanent and that it will mark the 
foundation of “The Maude Adams 
School of Drama.” At the school, ; 
junior college of 1,170 girls, she wil! 
direct a department of six or eight 
professional stage workers. 
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SCHOOLS 
School Days 


Last week from every quarter of 
America the advance guard of the 
greatest student army on earth was 
moving back to school. When the last 
educational institution has opened its 
1937 academic year, some 30,000,000 
boys and girls—almost one-fourth the 
nation’s population—will be at work. 

Public: By far the largest group of 
\{merica’s pupils will enter public 
schools. Last year, 26,367,098 students 
were on the rosters of institutions sup- 
ported by public funds. Approxi- 
nately four-fifths of these were chil- 
dren and adolescents in elementary 
schools, while about one-fifth were 
high-school students. The U. S. De- 
partment of Education expects this 
total to remain fairly static for 1937-38. 

Private: Private schools, including 

ishionable boys’ “prep” schools, girls’ 
finishing” schools, and_ parochial 
chools, will claim about 2,691,000 
pupils. Most private schools have re- 
ported heavier enrollments for the 
coming year. Girls’ junior colleges, 
military and “coed” schools have 
hown the largest gains. 

“Higher Learning”: America’s 650- 
odd colleges and universities will open 
their gates to about 900,000 young 

en and women this fall. Normal 
chools, teachers’ colleges and profes- 
sional institutions will take care of 
mother 150,000, bringing the total of 
seekers after “higher learning” to 
about 1,050,000. 

Teachers: Ready last week to take 

ntrol of this vast horde were nearly 

000,000 teachers. Current placements 
re expected to bring the total of pub- 

school pedagogues slightly above 
he 1936 figure of 869,000. Private 











hools, universities and colleges will 

obably add another 120,000. Last 
eek an Associated Press survey 
iowed teacher shortages in four 
ates—Ohio, Utah, Virginia and Okla- 
oma—but “better than normal” con- 
ditions in most others. 

Cost: The average cost of a year’s 


‘ducation for one student in an = ioe r- 
an public school is about $78.05. 
he heaviest item is for instruction, 
d one of the smallest is for text 

books.+ Total bill for the country’s 
iblic school system in the coming 
ear will be some $2,058,000,000. Add- 
ig $390,000,000 for the expenditures 

of “higher learning” institutions, 
merica’s entire school outlay will 
pproximate $2,500,000,000. 





Class-Conscious Teachers 


Twenty-one years ago, a few hun- 
red teachers in half a dozen eastern 
ties banded together under a char- 
r from the American Federation of 
abor as the American Federation of 
‘eachers. Today the A. F. of T., which 
t In 25 states, public schools are required to furnish 


ee text books. In 20 others, the matter is left up 
local education boards. Three states only— 





idiana, South Carolina and Tennessee—make no au- 
orization for free texts. 


was fownded primarily to insure 
tenure of teaching jobs, has locals all 
over the nation and boasts 25,000 
members. 


Last week, after 400 delegates had 
ended the Federation’s 21st conven- 
tion in Madison, Wis., it was evident 
that the A. F. of T. had changed in 
thought as well as size since 1916. 
Chief issue of the convention was 
whether the teachers should stick by 
the A. F. of L. or desert to the C. I. O. 
In his opening speech, Jerome Davis, 
A. F. of T. president, chucked this 
sizzling problem squarely in the dele- 
gates’ laps. Looking considerably 
younger than his 46 years, the Japan- 
born divinity professor touched off a 
powder barrel by pleading for C, I. O. 
affiliation. 

The Lewis organization, Davis de- 
clared, “inevitably representing the 
forward march of American labor, is 
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Davis Espoused the C. I. O. and Won 


working with the trends in our social 
life instead of against them.” In the 
course of his speech, he revealed that 
Yale University, which had ousted him 
presumably because of his liberal 
views, had “partially rescinded its 
action” (PATHFINDER, Nov. 7). 

A sharp skirmish on the floor fol- 
lowed Davis’s plea before the question 
of affiliation was sent to committee for 
quick report. In the meantime, the 
convention busied itself passing a pro- 
gram that would please any class-con- 
scious group. Included were such items 
as recommendation for a_ national 
Farmer-Labor party, a law restricting 
the Supreme Court’s right to void Fed- 
eral legislation and the inclusion of 
courses on labor organizations in 
school curricula, and an “intelligent” 
program of Federal financial support 
for schools. 

When the Affiliation Committee re- 
ported a majority decision in favor of 
the C. I. O. as against the A, F. of L., 
Davis had scored a victory. Quickly 
the convention adopted a resolution 
for an A. F. of T. referendum on the 
question sometime after next February 
1. Then the delegates re-elected Davis 
president and started home to put 
their class-conscious program into 
action. 
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HOW LONG CAN A 
THREE-QUARTER WIFE 
HOLD HER HUSBAND? 


OU have to work at marriage 
to make a success of it. Men 
may be selfish, unsympathetic, 
but that’s the way they're made 
and you might as well realize it. 
When your back aches and your 
nerves scream, don't take it out 
on your husband. He can't possibly 
know how you feel. 

For three generations one woman 
has told another how to go “‘smil- 
ing through” with Lydia E. Pink- 
ham's Vegetable Compound. It 
helps Nature tone up the system, 
thus lessening the discomforts from 
the functional disorders which 
women must endure in the three 
ordeals of life: 1. Turning from 


girlhood to womanhood. 2. Pre- 
paring for motherhood. 3. Ap- 


” 


proaching “‘middle age. 

Don't be a three-quarter wife; 
take LYDIA E.* PINKHAM'S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND and 
Go “Smiling Through.” 


DOLLAR BIBLE 


Complete Bible (King James) 
ance. Black Artificial Leather. 1204 Pages, 
$1.00 Postpaid ($1.10 West of Rockies), 


| Dollar Bible, Box 149, Richmond, Indiana 


An onuieg new way has been found to 
turn liquid fuel into instant heat. Now 
only a few pints of liquid will heat your 
> home for hours once in SUB-ZERO 
; weather. This revolutionary invention 
has proved so satisfactory in several 
thousand homes that it will nowbe sent 
ON 30-DAY TRIAL to responsible peo- 
ple. No piping. No installation. Hatter 
han city gas or electric heaters at one- 
tenth the cost. No soot or ashes. Porta- 


ble—carry it any- AGENTS! 


“where. Getit Free 
Make Big Money! 


if you will help in- 

troduce to friends 
NEW EASY PLAN! 
Write quick for terri- 


BURKS 967 AIR and neighbors. No 
selling required— tory and Outfit Offer 
only 47 FUE our name Md 
and address at once for FREE OFFER. 


RUSH 
aman ump & MFG, C., 919 High st. AKRON, OHIO 


SILK MUFFLER-TIE 
‘ano HANDKERCHIEF 


with Concord- 




















SAMPLE 
SET CAATE HM occess 
To TCH SET 
Buy from manufacturer. Newest \#3m 44Q20 
Fall ties, shirts, hosiery, holiday (a= DOZEN 


gift novelties. Make over 100% 

profit Start own business —instructions free. 
Send for Woe paale ( Jatalog of 42 Money Makers 
and Free Sam 
BOULEVARD ¢ 


le Materials. 
RAVATS, 22 West 21st St., Dept M-65, New York 











SELL NEWEST CHRISTMAS CARDS 
Easy to sell new Christmas Cards with 


Senders’ 
Signature 
in Raised 

Goid 


SENDER’S SIGNATURE in Raised Gold, 
21 beautifal Folders, with ‘‘imbose-O"' mate- 
rials, only $1, You make 100% profit. Alec sell 
Personal Christmas Cards—NAME IMPRINTED 
— 60 for $1. Nine Aasta., sell 50c up. Get samples. 


Friendship Studios,445 Adams St. Elmira,N.Y, 








Learn Profitable Profession 


in QO days at Home 


Gplacies of Men and Women in the Sepries 
fession of Swedish M run as hig to 
; oot wes week but man er to open t / wi. 
. j tases —~—-—- eon Doctors, y= sani- 

7 and private patients come to those w 
a through our training. Redocing 
alone offers rich rewards for epecialists. 
Write for Anatomy Charts, sample les- 
son sheets and booklet—They re > 

THE College of Swedish Mas 

.» —& 1601 Warren Bivd., Dept. 66 hi. 
, (Suecessor to National College af 




















Pencil Pointed 


INKOGRAPH foontcin Pen 


Point perfect for any style of writing. Excellent for carbon, 
ruling, and rapid work. Fullguaranteed. Only $1.00postage 
paid. SEVAN CO., Dept.55, 7 E. 42 St., New York City 
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Bombs and Morality 


One of the most noteworthy de- 
velopments in the Sino-Japanese crisis 
last week was Great Britain’s protest 
against the stupid and ruthless shoot- 
ing of Sir Hughe Montgomery Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen, British Ambassador to 
China. The protest was especially 
significant because it stressed that the 
real issue had to do with the status of 
all innocent noncombatants in time 
of war. 

In so many words, the British For- 
eign Office told Tokyo that Japan’s 
merciless bombings of the civilian 
population in China were an inexcus- 
able offense against the moral con- 
science of mankind. “It is one of the 
oldest and best established rules of 
international law,” said the protest, 
“that direct or deliberate attacks on 
noncombatants are absolutely pro- 
hibited, whether inside or outside the 
area in which hostilities are taking 
place.” 

The stern tone of the British note 
deserves the heartiest applause. At 
the same time, however, it invites con- 
jecture as to whether any truly ef- 
fective international law exists. Since 
the World war, the family of nations 
has staged a sorry show of morality. 
Treaties, conferences and brave talk 
about peace and brotherhood have 
been so abused that even the least 
sophisticated have come to regard di- 
plomacy with understandable cynic- 
ism and suspicion. 

For all the high-minded sentiments 
about such things as the status of non- 
combatants and unprovoked aggres- 
sion, the lay public cannot fail to be 
convinced by the realities. No one 
can remember Italy’s excursion into 
Ethiopia or Japan’s into Manchuria 
without feeling that world leadership 
is mouthing only words. If there is a 
code of international law, there is no 
policeman to enforce it, and it is brok- 
en with such frequency and contempt 
that morality in the foreign offices 
seems to be pure fiction. 

Under the circumstances, Great 
Britain’s remarks to Japan about the 
cruel killing of innocent civilians ap- 
pear to lose force. The real truth 
seems to be that wars in the future 
will know no front, will bring death 
to all groups without discrimination. 
The development of airplanes, bombs, 
poison gases and giant new guns has 
changed the character of warfare. 


Military authorities are witness to 
this. They have gone on record as 


asserting that wars in the future will 
almost certainly be wars fought with 
a view toward demoralizing civilian 
populations in great cities. There is 
a book in existence called “What 
Would Be The Character Of A New 
War?” Published in 1933 on the basis 
of a symposium conducted by the In- 
ter-Parliamentary Union at Geneva, 





it represents the thought of the world’s 
greatest military experts. Anybody 
who wants to know the shape of hor- 
rors to come can find them authorita- 
lively discussed here. A few quota- 
tions on the status of noncombatants 
should be enlightening: 


Lieutenant General Von Metzch of 
Germany: The distinction between 
the terms “front”, “rear”, and “home 
front” ... no longer exists. 


* * * 
General Von Haeften of Germany: 
Even if air raids are directed solely 
against objectives of military import- 
ance, these objectives generally lie in 
thickly populated areas . with the 
result that the civilian population is 
inevitably involved in the destruc- 
a 
i aed 

Prof, Andre Mayer of France: We 
must not forget that what matters 
most of all to a belligerent is to crush 
in his adversary the will to fight, the 
will to resist . . . And is it not tempt- 
ing to an unscrupulous belligerent to 
bend this will by terrorism? ... It 
is very difficult to ask of belligerents 
ready for anything that they should 
abandon an“arm whose efficacy has 
been proved. 


These quotations are typical. Mili- 
tary experts in all countries have al- 
ready conceded that future wars will 
inevitably bring disaster to noncom- 


batants. Preparedness programs are 
being mapped accordingly. In the 


past, wars pitted soldier against sol- 
dier, leaving civilians free to carry on 
business and society, but today they 
pit planes, gases, bombs and every 
horrifying device imaginable against 
all groups—the very young no less 
than fhe aged, the woman no less 
than the man. 

This is not a particularly sudden 
development. Offensives against non- 
combatants were being shaped as mili- 
{ary policies long before the World 
war. In face of the high-minded words 
in Great Britain’s note to Japan, it is 
somewhat ironic to recall that Great 
Britain was one of the Allies who had 
made plans for air raids on the 
populace of Berlin. The raids were 
scheduled for the spring of 1919. It 
was only the Armistice that saved Ger- 
man civilians from what might have 
been one of the most horrible inci- 
dents of the war. Plans called for the 
large-scale use of Lewisite, an Amer- 
ican-discovered gas, so potent that 
three drops of it on the skin bring 
death, 

The menace of air raids on noncom- 
batants received its first serious atten- 
tion when Germany sent forces over 
London. Since that time, the ingenuity 
of man has worked with an evil per- 
versity in perfecting instruments of 
death. As a result, the citizens of no 
country in the world can any longer 
feel safe in time of battle. The blunt 
fact is that diplomatic notes are just 
notes and that war knows no morality 


because war of itself is immora 
Hence, if military strategists want 
gain an objective, they will gain it 
any cost. International law and t! 
“conscience of mankind” have 
meaning when the world goes m: 
If a battle can be won by cutting 
bloody swath through streets crow 
ed with innocent children, you: 
mothers and the suffering aged, 1 
bloody swath will be cut. In war, . 
pediency is much more important th 
morals, much more impressive th 
rules and customs. 

People of today, because they n 
constitute the noncombatants of 
morrow, should find it profitable 
consider what lies in store for th« 
First, airplanes can fly over. thic! 
populated areas and drop what 
known as explosive or “brisan: 
bombs. These weigh anywhere fr: 
1,000 pounds to a ton or more. O 
of them can destroy an entire ci 
block. Second, there is the incendia: 
bomb. These are small but horrib 
potent. When they strike a roofto 
they generate heat up to 3,000 degre 
and no water can put out the resulta 
fire. Third, there are the lethal gas: 
These have such terrible effects th 
a description of them would be t 
clinical for the average stomach. F 
an idea of their destructive value, o: 
can take Professor Langevin as an a 
thority. The eminent French physi: 
has declared that 100 airplanes, ea: 
laden with a ton of gas, could with 
an hour cover all Paris with a de: 
cloud more than 60 feet thick. 
there were no wind, Paris would 
annihilated. Fourth, there are ba 
teriological weapons. These did n 
come into very great play during t! 
World war but the past two decad 
have been wondrous. There is 
question that science is now prepar: 
to supply militarists with offensive i 
struments designed to make disea 
epidemic behind front lines. The 
are a few of the things in store. Th« 
meaning is self-evident. 

Despite such laudable notes as th 
sent by Great Britain to Japan, the | 
public of the world has little or 
reason to place faith in a police-le: 
international law. The hard reali! 
is that the military branches of 
governments are taking it for grant: 
that wars in the future will give | 
thought to noncombatant rights. 
one authority has said, “the next w 
will take the form of mass murder 
the civilian population rather than 
conflict between armies.” As anoth 
has said, “to attack the civilian popu! 
tion with fire and sword has now b 
come a basic principle of modern wa 
fare.” 
the people of all colors and creeds. T! 
family of nations has gone moral 
to’pot. Diplomacy has preached mai 
high-sounding things but it has n 
practiced them. The spectacle is u 
lovely. With international values di 
torted everywhere, who can take pri 
in the leadership? As the ones mos 
concerned, the citizens of the wor! 
should make it clear to their gover 
ments that they infinitely prefer peac 
and life to war and annihilation, 


Pathfinder 


This is the prospect that faces 
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BUSINESS, FARM 





Federal Reserve Cut 


The nation’s 12 Federal Reserve 
Banks are, in essence, clearing houses 
for all national banks which belong 
to the Federal Reserve System. Their 

rime purpose is to lend to member 

nks in time of needs Each Federal 
Reserve Bank decides for itself at 

hat interest rate it shall lend to 
its members. 

Last week, the New York Federal 
Reserve Bank was offering money to 
its members at the lowest interest rate 
ever established by any of the world’s 
central banks—1 per cent. The record 
followed a slash by the New York in- 
stitution from 1% per cent tothe new 
figure and cuts made by the Federal 
Reserve Banks of Chicago and Atlanta 

mm 2 per cent to 1% per cent. 

The reason advanced for lowering 
the interest rates was that the gov- 
ernment expects to see heavy demands 

private loans on all banks this fall. 
Farmers will need money to finance 

ovement of their bumper crops. Busi- 
ess and industry always need more 
oney as winter approaches. To meet 
the demand for loans, banks will 
themselves have to raise money some- 
ere. The Federal Reserve System 
pes to entice them into borrowing 
om Federal Reserve Banks by offer- 
low interest rates. 

For banks wishing to raise money, 
the alternative to borrowing from 
Federal Reserve Banks would be the 

le of government securities in the 
open market. Such action would de- 
press the government bond market and 

w up badly in the next Treasury 
tatement, 

[he danger seen by some in the 
record low interest rates is that such 
easy terms for borrowing might tend 

produce credit inflation. The easier 
it is to borrow, the more money peo- 
ple will borrow. The more they bor- 

v, the tighter the nation’s credit 

stem stretches, until eventually it 

ips as it did in 1929. 

Friends of the move, on the other 
hand, contend that the extremely high 

sh reserves now required of mem- 

banks by the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem will safely permit a much more 
expanded credit situation than was 
possible in 1929. Furthermore, they 
believe, the increased powers of the 
Federal Reserve Board under the New 
eal would enable the board to slow 
down lending rapidly enough to pre- 
ent a crash. 

eS 


Advice from the Dead 


The storage battery division of the 
Thomas Alva Edison Industries in 
West Orange, N. J., is one of the larg- 
est manufacturing plants of the entire 
company founded by the late inventor. 
Of utmost importance in manufacture 
of the batteries is a highly pure grade 


of iron imported from Sweden. A few 





weeks ago, a $40,000 shipment of the 
Swedish iron arrived at the factory. 

To the consternation of officials, the 
iron was found to contain nickel which 
it was believed would impair its use. 
Members of the operating committee 
met, prepared to scrap the iron and 
shut down the plant, perhaps for 
weeks, until a pure shipment could be 
obtained. 

But the iron wasn’t scrapped, the 
plant didn’t shut down and last week, 
while business went on as_ usual, 
George E. Stringfellow, general man- 
ager of the battery division, explain- 
ed why. At the meeting discussing the 
shutdown, Stringfellow had sudden 
ly recalled a black notebook which 
Edison had left before his death on 
Oct. 18, 1931. 

The notebook held the answers, in 
Edison’s handwriting, to 87 questions 
asked by the staff on matters pertain- 
ing to battery manufacture. In 1926, 
Stringfellow had broached the ques- 
tionnaire, suggesting that Edison “con- 
tinue as consultant for the . com- 


pany after you have passed to the 
Great Beyond.” Edison called String- 
fellow “crazy” but agreed to answer 


the questions. 

The notebook was located and among 
the 87 questions was this: “If there is 
nickel in iron, does it adversely affect 


the life of the cell?” Opposite the 
question was Edison’s scrawled an- 
swer: “No Harm.” 
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Cotton, Potatoes 


The Roosevelt Administration mov- 
ed on two fronts last week to counter- 
act low farm prices threatening be- 
cause of bumper crops. 

From Washington, D. C., came the 
eagerly awaited government promise 
to peg cotton prices at 12 cents a 


pound. This job the Agricultural Ad- 
justment Administration will under- 


take by lending cotton growers nine 
cents a pound on their crops and pay- 
ing them outright subsidies up to 3 
cents a pound. 

Surprising to the cotton market was 
a clause in the ruling limiting sub- 
sidies to 65 per cent of the “base crop.” 
This would amount to about 10,600,000 
of the 15,593,000 bales predicted for 
1937 by the Department of Agriculture 
(PATHFINDER, Aug. 21). The pros- 
pect of prices as lpw as nine cents a 
pound for some 5,000,000 unsubsidized 
bales made cotton prices tumble 50 to 
75 cents a bale with the announcement. 

The crop loans will be financed with 
$150,000,000 borrowed by the AAA from 
the Commodity Credit Corporation. 
Notes for farmers, secured by crops, 
will carry 4 per cent interest and be 
due July 31, 1938. The subsidies will 
come from $130,000,000 already ap- 
propriated for the purpose by Con- 
gress. To be eligible for aid, farmers 
must agree to abide by a cotton crop 
control program to be devised by Con- 
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gress in its next session for 1938. 
Meanwhile, in New York City, rep- 
resentatives of 200,000 northeastern 
potato farmers formulated their own 
scheme of bargaining with the govern- 
ment for help. To the AAA they pro- 
posed Federal payments of 3 cents a 
bushel to all farmers who agreed to 
cooperate in restricting acreage. 

Sponsors of the plan pointed to an 
expected 1937 crop of 400,000,000 
bushels for the nation, Normal de- 
mand for American potatoes approxi- 
mates 360,000,000 bushels. Most po- 
tato farmers believed the heavy crop 
was due to the unusually high average 
yield of 125 bushels an acre. 

The AAA, already considering simi- 
lar demands from other sections, told 
the northeastern growers that a com- 
plete plan of potato regulation would 
be submitted to the nation’s potato 
farmers about September 15. If two- 
thirds of them agree to it, it will be- 
come a regular AAA ruling. 





Geneva’s Figures 


No matter how badly the League of 
Nations muffs its job of stopping in- 
ternational wars, everyone familiar 
with the organization agrees that it 
performs one great constructive serv- 
ice—compilation of world statistics. 
Last week, Geneva added to this repu- 
tation with two exhaustive reports on 
food and employment. 

The food report, a 330-page volume 
called Nutrition, was mankind’s first 
complete data about the earth’s eating 
habits. “Millions of people in all parts 
of the globe,” it declared, “are suffer- 
ing ... disease from malnutrition or 
are living in a state of subnormal 
health...” In the United States, for 
instance, 13 surveys covering thou- 
sands of children showed that 22.3 per 
cent of those examined were suffering 
from malnutrition. The report laid 
such conditions to “poverty and ig- 
norance.” 

Tables of comparative food costs in 
20 countries showed that Germans 
must pay most for their food. Switzer- 
land and the United States follow, 
but it was pointed out that inhabi- 
tants of the latter countries have much 
more money to spend than have Ger- 
mans. Germany, the study stated, suf- 
fers from malnutrition worse than any 
other Western nation. The report 
blamed this on Nazi commercial and 
rearmament policies. 

From the International Labor Or- 
ganization, sister society of the League, 
came cheering news about employ- 
ment. In 1932, 291 workers in 16 prin- 
cipal countries were unemployed for 
every 100 idle in 1929. But by last 
April, only 113 persons were out of 
work for every 100 in 1929, 

Leading this sharp trend toward 
decreased unemployment were Aus- 
tralia and Germany, both reporting 
fewer idle than they had in 1929, This 
country and England were tied for 
third place with 113 unemployed for 
every 100 in 1929. Of all countries, 
only Poland showed more workers un- 
hired this year than in 1932. 
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Thomas Mann 


Hunchback though he was, little 
Herr Friedemann was happy, in a 
quiet way. He had his garden, his 
good cigars, his books, his box at the 
opera, But one day a Commandant 
came to town, and at sight of the 
Commandant’s’ wife, little Herr 
Friedemann shook with an emotion 
to which he had thought himself 
immune. The Commandant’s wife 
was tall and beautiful and vain. She 
encouraged the little hunchback to 
blurt out his love; then she laughed 
in scorn and pushed him aside. Very 
quietly, little Herr Friedemann 
dragged himself down to the river 
and drowned ... 

Little Herr Friedemann was the 
first and most famous of Thomas 
Mann’s short stories. The hunchback, 
to Mann, represented the artist, a crea- 
ture set apart from healthy, normal 
men, a person ruled by his brain 
rather than his body. It was Mann’s 
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War and Hitler Shocked Mann 


idea that as soon as the artist starts 
wanting to live as the ordinary, rugged 
human, he is destroyed—life, for 
which he is unfit, pushes him aside. 

Mann was only 22 when he wrote 
the story of the little hunchback. He 
could not know that his own life, up 
to a point, would illustrate the idea of 
Little Herr Friedemann, Until 1914 
he was a distinguished German author 
who wrote novels about the relation 
of the artist to society. He ignored 
politics as the affait of politicians, not 
artists, He was happy, in a quiet way. 

Then came the war. Seductive and 
cruel, it shook Mann with an emotion 
to which he had thought himself im- 
mune. Along with those who had 
never written novels, he discovered 
himself to be a violent patriot. He 
wrote a passionate treatise declaring 
that the war was not an economic 
conflict but an inevitable disaster 
“controlled by mechanical laws,” in 
which the western democracies stood 
for materialism, and Germany for cul- 








ture and spiritual values, He said 
society without war would be w 
and bloodless. He said democr 
would never be suitable for Germa 
because the Germans were natura 
aristocratic and naturally inclined (5 
obey. 

What Mann wrote during the 
would have gladdened the heart 
Adolf Hitler, If Mann still held 
wartime views, he would today 
acknowledged in Germany—as he \ 
before 1933 and is now elsewhere 
the world—as the greatest living G 
han novelist, winner of the 1929 No! 
prize. Instead, his books are ban: 
throughout the Fatherland. They w: 
formally burned in a Nazi bonfire 
May 11, 1933. If he set foot within | 
Third Reich tomorrow, his life wo 
be in immediate danger. 

The reason is not that Mann i 
Jew; he is, on the contrary, 100 
cent Aryan, as the Nazis define 
term. The reason is that Mann n 
believes that democracy is suprem 
suitable for Germany; that war is “| 
realm of the brute”; and that Germa 
under its present leaders is a “da 
ened and desecrated country.” 

Last New Year’s Day Mann pen: 

a pamphlet called An Exchange 
Letters, a devastating indictment 
National Socialism. Last April in 7 
Nalion, liberal weekly published 
New York, he turned white-hot iro 
on General Franco’s Spanish revo!! 
A fortnight ago the first issue of a n 
magazine, Mass und Wert (Standa: 
and Values), edited, by Mann, came 
the press in Zurich, Switzerland. 
announced its intention to “work o 
what to do, what course to pursue” 
relation to current events, 

Thomas Mann has come a long 
since 1914, The story of how 
changed from a psychological nov 
ist into a political pamphleteer is |i! 
one of his own novelettes: it has lit! 
action, much mental crisis. 

In Luebeck, where the cold p 
Baltic waves wash the white sani 
dunes of the north German coas! 
Mann was born on June 6, 1875. Hi 
father, a wealthy grain merchant of 4 
patrician family, was conventional 
every way except his choice of a wif 
He married the beautiful daughter 0! 
a German planter and a Portuguese 
creole. Besides the Latin strain in his 
blood, Thomas inherited from |! 
mother a profound love of music. 

He was a shy, quiet boy, dull at b 
lessons, with a special fondness { 
singing and lonesome walks. When 
he was 15 his father died, and Fr 
Mann moved to Munich. There Thom 
worked for an insurance agenc\ 
wrote poorly, and took some courses ‘|! 
the university. Then, when he was 2!) 
he went to Rome to visit his brothe! 

Italy disturbed him, It was too car: 
free and sunny for his taste. So h 


stayed indoors, read gloomy Scanidi- 
When 


navian literature, and wrote. 
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he went back to Munich a year later 
the first installment of Buddenbrooks 
as under his arm. Still considered 
by many critics Mann’s greatest novel, 
traced the decay of an old German 
erchant family not unlike Mann’s 
own. Its setting is the monotonous 
North German seascape. Its mood is 
death and pessimism. Only 26 when 
appeared, Mann was criticized for 
orbidity, but won great praise. 
Mann was nearly 40 when the war 
oke and gave him something to 
ink about that was bigger than him- 
lf, Out of his thinking came The 
fagic Mountain. Some critics call it 
he greatest novel of the generation. 
it Mann became the interpreter of 
ciety. His characters were a group 
of tuberculosis patients who had come 


to an Alpine sanitarium on a “magic 
ountain” where time meant little and 
here the real world was largely 


nored. Pre-war society, as Mann saw 
|, was made up of individuals like the 
sick people on the magic mountain, 

ho had lost touch with the healthy 
people of the plains.” That was why 

e war came, 

Once Mann had realized that artists 
cannot ignore politics because politics 


that is, political phenomena like 
ars—will not ignore artists, he ap- 
plied to current events the same 


arching analysis he had applied to 
mself, His first step was from mon- 
chism to a belief in the German 
epublic. When Hitler came to power 
on January 30, 1933, Mann was just 
tarting out from his Munich suburban 
home for a lecture tour. On February 
20, Mann sent a protest against Nazi 
oppression of freedom of speech to be 
ad at a Berlin mass meeting. Friends 
rote him not to come back to Ger- 
uny if he valued his life. His prop- 
erty was confiscated. Last December 
s German citizenship was cancelled. 
[he war had been Mann’s first great 
ock. Nazism was his second. For 
ur years after Hitler’s rise to power, 
Mann lived in exile and held his peace. 
fhen with the literary thunderbolt of 
st New Year’s day—the Exchange of 
Letters—he entered the third period of 
Ss creative career, during which he 
obviously intends to interpret poli- 
cs through his stories. 
So far he has not committed himself 
any party. He says he is “a social- 
t, yes,” but “not prepared to swear 
the Marxian cultural philosophy.” 
Last April, traveling on a Czech 
issport, he visited New York for 12 
iys, during which he spoke at anti- 
izi and pro-Spanish democracy mass 
eetings. He will be back this autumn 
speak again. 
Meanwhile in his villa of exile at 
uessnacht, Switzerland, he works 
ur and a half hours a day at his writ- 
ig. In the afternoons he drives in an 
pen car, or plays his portable phono- 
aph, or reads letters from his six 
uldren. Slender, somber-eyed, un- 
‘suming, he plans, at the age of 63, a 
ew magazine which will be more 
ilitant than anything he has ever 
vritten. The most important phase of 
lann’s long literary life may be just 
eginning. 


“ 
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Hundreds of British women, intent 
on retrieving a cigarette butt, last 


week struggled with police outside a 
fashionable London hotel. What lent 
value to the butt was the fact that it 
had slipped from the fingers of ROB- 
ERT TAYLOR, American movie actor, 
while he was waving to his admirers 
from the hotel balcony. 


* * * 


In Jasper, Ala., last week, TALLU- 
LAH BANKHEAD, 35, stage and screen 
actress and daughter of Speaker WIL- 
LIAM H. BANKHEAD, married motion 
picture actor John Emery, 32. 

A record distance and endurance 
swim, from Albany to New York City 
via the Hudson River, was completed 
by legless CHARLES ZIMMY. He 
swam the 145 miles in 147 hours, 37 
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Legless Zimmy Was Water-Soaked 


minutes. Taken to a hospital suffering 
from exposure and water sores—he 
had remained in the water the entire 





time—Zimmy, after a night’s sleep, 
said: “I'd like to take a little swim 


today, just to keep in trim.” 


Mrs. VIRGINIA OVERSHINER PAT- 
ERSON STARK BLANK SEEGER GIL- 
BERT KAHN COGSWELL won a di- 
vorce from her sevénth husband, Ar- 
thur J. Cogswell of New York City. 
After explaining that the “BLANK” in 
her name is used because she can’t 
remember the name of her third hus- 
band, she said that men have many 
faults “but I like ’em just the same.” 


In Long Branch, N. J., Police Judge 
Elden C. Presbey recalled a bench 
warrant for contempt which he had 
ordered served on MAX BAER, former 
heavyweight champion, for wearing 
shorts in the city’s business district. 


When Baer did not appear in court, 
Judge Presbey recalled the warrant, 
saying: “Baer should be tried in a 


juvenile court, not a criminal one.” 
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CAPITAL CHAT 





N ENGRAVED invitation to at- 

tend a “Demonstration of the Lat- 
est Model Street Car, one of a fleet 
of 45” does not reach our desk every 
day. When one did last week, along 
with a blue ribbon badge with 
“GUEST” on it in gold letters, we ac- 
cepted happily. 

Riding one of the town’s old model 
street cars, of which there are about 
600 left in Washington, we went crash- 
ing down to the Peace Monument, 
where two of the Capital Transit Com- 
pany’s new mechanical marvels were 
on display. Quite a crowd of the 
sort of people who like street cars 
were already there. 

Arm in arm with a Mrs. Morgan, who 
is secretary to the Transit Company’s 
chief engineer and who wore a large 
yellow badge with “RECEPTION” on 
it, we inspected one of the new cars. 
After half an hour, when the con- 
versational possibilities of new street 
cars were beginning to lag, a bell (not 
a gong) sounded, Mrs. Morgan urged 
us on to the second car, and away we 
sped into the hot Washington night. 

As soon as the guests had caught 
their breath, Mr. Dalgleish the chief 
engineer rose to explain about the new 
cars, how each one-cost $16,000 and 
weighed 55,000 pounds; how they had 
the shear principle in their wheels 
and how quiet they were. Although 
the trolley was in motion, he stood up 
very straight as he talked and didn’t 
hold on to the stanchions, 

All the time Mr. Dalgleish was talk- 
ing, people on both sides of Pennsyl- 
rania Avenue were stopping to see us 
glide by. As we turned into 14th Street, 
a group of small boys began to sing 
The Stars and Stripes Forever. “The 
crowds were thickest along lower 14th, 
where children were climbing on auto- 
mobiles and fathers were holding up 
their babies to get a good look. At 
about 14th and Euclid, a man held up 
his old-English sheep dog. 

Two waiters passed out paper cups 
of rather weak lemonade at 14th and 
Colorado, at which point the route 
doubled back on itself. It was with a 
sense of having taken a historic ride 
and witnessed the passing of the 
oxcart age that we pulled the signal 
cord and stepped out through the 
automatic treadle doors. Capital Tran- 
sit’s new trolleys are the last word. 


* * * 


HERE East Water Street butts 

into Fort Humphreys and a rusty 
cannon blocks the way of the tres- 
passer, there is a gate with a grating. 
Above the grating hangs a sign that 
says “U.S. Gov’t Property. Keep Out.” 
There on the pier by the Potomac, 
members of the Chevy Chase Swords- 
men lunge at each other when it is too 
hot to think of lunging indoors. The 
Army Band practicing Sousa on the 
sidelines is irrelevant. The costumes 
of the duellers (polo shirts and slacks 








for the men, middies and bandanas 
and a kind of gym bloomer for the 
women) are anachronisms, The sport 
itself is four centuries old. 

Because gunpowder was discovered 
before America, fencing has no ancient 
cultural tradition in this country. It 
is an academic athletic subject taught 
mainly in military schools, Only in 
Washington, where the great Italian 
maestro Pietro Linzale once taught, 
does the art achieve an exotic flavor. 

A fencer on the Potomac pier who 
fails to parry a thrust is as likely to 
shout “Caramba!” as “Oh, nuts!” The 
vocabulary of the local fencing club 
is a jargon of foreign oaths, American 
slang, and the classic cries of the 
swordsman: “En garde! Riposte! Re- 
mise! Touche!” 

Ecuador’s envoy, Senor Capitan 
Eloy Alfaro, is president of the club, 





Underwood & Underwood 


Alfaro Heads the Capital’s Fencers 


which has been formally organized 
less than a year. The German am- 
bassador is a member, as are various 
undersecretaries in the Chinese and 
South American delegations, The fenc- 
ing instructor at the Annapolis Naval 
Academy comes over. 

One of the chief enthusiasts is Ed- 
win Emerson, onetime Rough Rider 
with Roosevelt and author of a mono- 
graph, German Swordplay, and 12 
other books. Emerson, whom Lincoln 
Steffens described in his autobiogra- 
phy as a likable soldier of fortune 
who was always getting jobs and los- 
ing them next day with perfect 
aplomb, is now 68 years old, but few 
of the younger fencers-‘can match him 
for a nimble wrist and knee. 

Born in Dresden, Germany, of Irish 
parents, he grew up with a sword in 
his hand, and swashbuckled his way 
through wars in Venezuela, Nicaragua, 
and Cuba. During the World war he 
traveled as correspondent with the 
German armies, He is full of items 


from sword lore, such as that the 


Pathfinder 


European custom of offering a lady 
one’s right arm arose from the fact 
that the sword dangled at the left hi; 
and that in Germanic fairy tales, th: 
placing of a sword between a man ai 
a woman was an impassable barric 

Fencing is an ideal all-weath« 
sport, says Emerson, because it ca 
be indulged in indoors or out. M: 
Emerson is also an expert with th) 
blades, and she and her husband oft: 
fight it out in their back yard. 


HEN Department of Justice jan 

tors came to work recently, the, 
found 12-year-old Johnny sitting « 
the front steps. He had arrived o 
the early morning bus from Pennsy 
vania, he explained. His Junior (- 
man unit had sent him down to check 
up on J. Edgar Hoover’s bureau so 
to be sure it was worthy of their co 
fidence. 

Anxious to make a good impressio 
the Department of Justice show 
Johnny around. He had a persona! 
interview with Mr. Hoover. When fi 
o’clock chimed and the building w 
being closed for the night, someo: 
asked: “When do you start for hor 
son?” The boy hadn’t thought th 
far. The Junior G-men’s pooled du 
had bought only a one-way ticket. 

That’s how Johnny was handed ove: 
to the Travelers’ Aid (he didn’t wan! 
publicity, so Travelers’ Aid withheld 
his surname and address). Johnny 
frantic parents, whom he had neg 
lected to inform about his trip, wire: 
the money for return fare. 

Every year about 350 children ru: 
away to Washington—thoughtless]ly, 
like Johnny, or deliberately, from pov- 
erty or unhappy homes. Last month 
there were 20. Spring and cherr, 
blossom time always bring a flock of 
runaways. 

Some are attracted to the capital 
because they have read about it o: 
seen pictures of it all their lives, but 
most come just because Washington 
is the nearest large city. Although a 
few have arrived from as far awa 
as Montana and California, runaway 
from small Southern towns within 
600-mile radius predominate. 

For every child who runs away from 
extreme poverty and ends up in Was!) 
ington, at least one child runs away 
from extreme poverty in Washingto: 
and ends up somewhere else, poin! 
out Miss Beatrice Hodgson, assistan! 
secretary of the capital Travelers’ Aid 
Non-industrial Washington has 
much squalor as many factory cen 
ters, and Congressional appropri:- 
tions are inadequate to deal with it. 

Within the last six months Mis 
Hodgson has noticed a slight but def 
nite drop in the number of runawa) 
boys. She attributes it to better times 
Boys run away about 10 times more 
frequently than girls, but girls ar: 
eleverer about it. Once a girl makes 
up her mind for flight, she will hoard 
her money and watch her moment 
If she’s traced, her story will be water 
tight. A girl can lie far more con 
vincingly than a boy, in the experienc: 
of Travelers’ Aid, because girls think 
out their stories in advance. 
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MOVIE WORLD 











You'll Be Seeing 


Varsity Show (Warner Bros.): Col- 
lege was never like this, but “Varsity 
Show” is as entertaining as it is in- 
cecurate. It has more rah-rah than 
the greenest freshman and more pep 
than the most exuberant coed. There 
is just enough of a plot to make an 
excuse for Dick Powell, a bankrupt 
Broadway producer, and his stage 

anager, Ted Healy, to return to Win- 
field College and stage the annual un- 
dergraduate show. Of course the show 

supposed to be—and is—a knock- 
out hit which re-establishes Powell as 

big-time producer. The story gives 

edit for the show’s success to Powell, 
but mainly it belongs to Fred Waring’s 
orchestra and to Busby Berkeley’s 
dancers. .Besides a medley of college 
airs there are nine hit tunes by Dick 
Whiting and Johnny Mercer. Coming 
t the beginning of the football season, 
Varsity Show” is a pretty good kick- 
off for the fall musical season. 

On Again, Off Again (RKO): This 

cture starts off to be a weak dose of 

pical Bert Wheeler-Robert Woolsey 
lapstick when the two appear in the 
lirst few scenes as the quarrelsome 
owners of a pill manufacturing com- 
any. But it turns out to be a hearty 
dish of Grade A comedy, after they 
agree to wrestle for control of the 
coneern. Woolsey wins the bout and 
hecomes boss, and Wheeler, the loser, 
hecomes his valet and butler for a year. 
Propping the familiar comedy char- 
cterizations, they click throughout as 





the genuinely funny William Hobbs 
1d Claude Horton, Patricia Wilder 


adds to the hilarity as gold-digging 
Gertie. There’s no “On Again, Off 


Again” about the entertainment value 
of this comedy. It’s “On Again” all the 
ay through. 
Dead End (United Artists): Samuel 
oldwyn has expertly translated a 
owerful play into a _ magnificent 
ovie. Sidney Kingsley’s play, which 
n on Broadway for two seasons, 
terally shouted complaints against 
lum conditions which pérmit boys to 


drift into gangsterdom,. In the screen 
daptation, Lillian Hellman has not 


quieted these shouts, but she has cun- 

ingly avoided an overtone of propa- 
vanda which might have weakened the 
dramatic impact. 

The scene is a dead end street on 
New York City’s East River water- 
ront where, by ironic coincidence, a 
ixurious apartment house stands 
quarely up against a shabby tene- 
ent. Retaining all the sordidness and 
‘rim reality of the street, the movie 
akes its inhabitants even more alive 
han they were on the stage where 
hey could be shown only against the 
outside of the squalid tenements. Into 
lthy hallways, up swollen staircases, 
cross roof-tops, as well as along the 
vharfs, director William Wyler has 
ent his camera to seek out the story 


as the rickety street on which they 
live. 

From a seething mass of humanity 
the story picks out Drina (Sylvia Sid. 
ney, giving her best performance) who 
tries desperately to save her brother 
from his surroundings; a young archi- 
tect (Joel McCrea) who is forced back 
into the slums by the depression; a 
gangster (Humphrey Bogart); his em- 
bittered mother (Marjorie Main) who 
renounces him; the six hoodlums 
whose games are imitation gangster 
warfare; and in contrast to all these, 
the bored and beautiful young woman 
(Wendy Barrie) who lives in the 
swanky apartment house backing on 
the dead end street. Their story is 
told realistically, It ends with no 








International 


Sylvia Sidney Excels in Dead End 


promise for a brighter world and with 
no solution for the problems which 
these people face. As a reportorial 
job it is perhaps more accurate than 
anything which the screen has done. 
Brilliantly written, splendidly direct- 
ed and acted, the picture is truly dis- 
tinguished. 


Flickers 


G Like Little Rock, Ark., Tifton, 
Ga., started a “Society for the Booing 
of Commercial Advertising in Motion 
Picture Theaters” (PATHFINDER, 


_ oe 


August 28). While the Little Rock 
society last week continued to take 
orders from their “boo leader,” the 


Tifton Society took orders from Judge 
R. Eve of the Superior Court who for- 


bade any further booing by movie- 
goers until a $10,000 damage suit 
brought against the Tifton Booing 


Club by the manager of the local thea- 
ter was settled. 

@ Italian censors were responsible 
last week for the fact that Gary Cooper 
was eating noodles instead of spaghetti 
in one of the scenes from the forth- 
coming “The Adventure of Marco 
Polo.” Italian censors forbid the 
showing of spaghetti-eating in comedy 
scenes, and Cooper doesn’t want to 
take a chance on having his latest 
starring vehicle banned throughout 
Italy. 
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TREAT 
CONSTIPATION 
NATURE’S WAY 


For constipation, you can’t beat good old fashioned, 
pleasant tasting Lane’s Tea. Made from selected herbs. 
Contains no harmful drugs. Easy to use. Simply brew the 
leaves like ordinary tea. Lane's Tea acts directly on the 
colon, aiding the muscular activity of the bowels and flush- 
ing out ep poisons, 

‘em All we ask is that ms try Lane's Tea at our expense, 
Write a postcard for FREE 10-day treatment. 


LANE’S TEA, 1]4North St., LeRoy, N.Y. 


sort TEA 


THE FAMILY LAXATIVE FOR 70 YEARS 




















Send for FREE RHYMING DICTIONARY and WRITERS’ 
GUIDE. MMM Pubs.,621 Studio Bidg., Portiand, Ore. 





Take orders for 5 gorge ous Box 
Assortments--low as 25c to you. Outstand 
ing valoe 21 card All Star Asst., $1.00 retail. Personal 
Christmas Folders. low as 25 for $1.95. Get FREE Sample Offer. 
WALTHAM ART F PUBLISHERS, 160 N. Warhington Street, Dept. 98, Boston, Mass. 


CE DICE: CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE 
HILL BROS., Box P, SALIDA, COLO. 

aor and color your hair at the same time, F R 3 N Cc a 
shade. SHAMPO-KOLOR won't rub off. 
oe olors roots ;leaves hair soft,natural; permitg! 


perm.wave.Free Book. Valligny Prod., nc., Opt.8-A, 254 W. 31 St.,W.¥. 





THE NEW 









BIG MAGAZINES 


For Only $2.00 


Any 3 in additionto PATHFINDER 





—Parent’s Magazine, 
6 mos. 
—Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 


—American Boy, 1 yr. 
—American Fruit 


Grower, 2 yrs. 
sg —Romantic Stories, 1 yr. 
es s Gazette, —Screen Book, 1 yr. 


—BScreen Play, 1 yr. 
—B8ports Afield, 1 yr. 
—True Confessions, 1 yr. 
—MeCall’s Magazine, 1 yr. ~—Capper’s Farmer, 2 yrs. 
—Home Arts Needlecraft, —Household Magazine, 

2 yrs. 2 yrs. 
—Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. —Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 

Offer Not Good Outside the 48 States. 


No change or substitution in the list of magasines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Check magazines wanted and send this advertisement 
with remittance to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
Send PATHFINDER and magazines checked to 


—Christian Herald, 6 mos. 
—Flower Grower, 6 mos. 
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Wear Them With Comfort 
Though Mouth Tissues Change 


Age or illness make the flesh of the face 
waste away. They cause similar changes in 
the mouth tissues on which you rely to keep 
your dental plate in place. _ 

It pays to have your dentist check up on 
changing mouth conditions which cause loose 
plates. He fitted your plate in the first place 
—now let him refit it by “rebasing’’ or 
“relining”’ it. 

Daily when plates rock, slide, drop down, 
eause hissing speech, faujty mastication and 
other false teeth embarrassments, you have a 
real friend in FASTEETH, the new, alkaline 


powder. Holdsartificial teeth tight 
24 hours. No gummy, pasty taste 
or feeling. No denture breath. Geé 
FASTEETH at any drug store. 





Hundreds of Sufferers from high blood pressure, hardened 
arteries, stroke, kidney and bladder inflammation have 
experienced relief by the use of Utona (purely vegetable), 
sold on a money-back guarantee. Common symptoms of 
high blood pressure are headaches, dizziness, fainting 
spells, cramps, numbness in arms and legs, pins and 
needles, etc. Describe your condition, Send no money. 


Information free. 


NATIONAL UTONA COMPANY 
677 Insurance Exchange Bidg., 


DETROIT, MICH. 





RELIEVED....TCHING STOPPED 


For quick relief from itching of eczema, rashes, pim- 
ples, athlete’s foot, and other externally caused skin 
eruptions, use cooling, antiseptic, liquid D.D.D. 
PRESCRIPTION. Greaseless, stainless, dries fast. 
Stops the most intense itching in a hurry. A 35c trial 
bottle, at drug stores, proves it—or money back. 


D.D.D. PAshoription 


CATARRH or SINUS 


frritation Due to Nasal Congestion 


CHART FREE! 


Hall’s Catarrh Medicine relieves phiegm-filled 
throat, stuffed up nose, catarrhal bad breath, hawk- 
ing, and Sinus headachescaused by nasal congestion. 
Relief or Your Money Back. Ar all Druggist’¥. Send 
Post Card for Free Treatment Chart. 65 yearsin business. 


f. J. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 139, TOLEDO, 0. 


RHEUMATISM! | 


If you want to really try to get at your 
Rheumatism—N euritis—Arthritis—Sciatica— 
Lumbago you must first get rid of some of 
the old and false beliefs about them! 

Read the Book that is helping thousands— 
“The Inner Mysteries of Rheumatism—Ar- 
thritis.” In simple words this helpful Book 
reveals startling, proven facts that every suf- 
ferer should know! 

The 9th edition is just off the press and a 
free copy will be mailed without obligation 
to any sufferer sending their address prompt- 
ly to the author, H. P. Clearwater, Ph. D., 
209-W Street, Hallowell, Maine. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism. kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for PREE trial package, 
amazing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY. Devt. 2. Miami. Okishoma. 


68 MILLION PEOPLE «tite 


Sensational English Aid to HEALTH. Send 
for FREE BOOK—IT TELLS YOU “‘WHY.” 


“ ” w. * 
Mr. Therm” Company, >.>. §°"“Gacace 
ecards, inks, black magic books, lode- 


stones, charms, ete. Catalog FREE. 
D. SMYTHE CO., Box 8, Newark, Mo. 
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SEX CRIMES— 


(Continued from page 4) 


as suggested by these doctors would 
substantially reduce the number of 
perverts at large, but it would provide 
an efficient preventive for only a small 
number of rapes, statutory rapes and 
attempts at rape. 

Dr. Roscoe Hall, director of St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washington, 
D. C., made still another suggestion. 
He recommended a nation-wide sex 
education campaign in the public 
schools, Presumably, such education 


would give restless juveniles better 
information and better judgment con- 
cerning their sex instincts, and would 
lessen the number of small children 
who ignorantly submit to mishandling 
by their degenerate seniors. It might 





La Guardia Devised New York’s Plan 


| prove highly beneficial to adolescents, 


who commit nearly one-half of all vio- 
lent sex crimes, nearly one-third of all 
other sex offenses. Dr. Hall’s idea, 
unlike those of Drs. Fishbein and Kel- 
ler, was aimed at preventing an indi- 
vidual from ever committing a sex 
crime, not from repeating an old one. 

ACTION: With these recommenda- 
tions and other similar ones in mind, 
the two largest cities in the nation 
had swung into action. Swart, little 
Mayor Fiorello H. LaGuardia of New 
York had been pondering a plan for 
18 months. Two weeks ago, he started 
putting it into effect. 

Police Commissioner Lewis J. Val- 
entine began listing all known sex 
offenders, so that they could be quick- 
ly hauled off the streets for question- 
ing after new carnal crimes had oc- 
curred, All records of rapists and per- 
verts were taken out of old files and 
put at the disposal of a new “sex 
bureau” of the New York police. 

Like the doctors, LaGuardia made a 
suggestion. He wanted to take all sex 
convicts, on completion of their terms, 
to dingy, old Bellevue hospital. If 
found insane, they could be committed 
to hospitals. If not, they would not 
be allowed to plead insanity as a de- 
fense for later crimes (PATHFINDER, 
Aug. 28). To-the judges in the city, 






Pathfinder 


he made the plea that they overlook 
legal technicalities in the trial of se» 
criminals, While neither course of a 
tion had been made official last week 
there was every indication that L 
Guardia’s plea, at least, was bein 
followed. In Brooklyn, Magistrat 
Charles Solomon refused to allow 
feeble-minded pervert to be releas: 
on bail. He declared: “I'm not goi: 
to wait until he commits a murder | 
lock him up. I'll never grant hi 
bail!” 

Even New York’s man in the str: 
had reached a similar state of indi 
nation about sex crimes. Crowds 
two city boroughs gave chase to tv 
men charged with molesting you 
girls. Another crowd of 1,000 perso 
cornered a 51-year-old man in a dow 
town subway station after he h 











Pictures In 


Courtney Pushed the Illinois Drive 


allegedly annoyed three young wom: 
and a small girl in a train. 

Mayor La Guardia’s plan, dropp« 
into a previously placid pool, caus¢ 
ripples as far away as Albany. Ther 
state legislative leaders voted $20,0' 
for an investigation which they hops 
would strengthen and modernize Ne’ 
York state methods for the incarcer 
tion of sex criminals. 

Like New York, and at about tl 
same time, Chicago set up a sex burea 
in the municipal police departmen 
Chief John L. Sullivan announced tha 
100 detectives, policewomen and clerk 
would devote all their time to a driv 
against sex criminals, Mayor Edwal 
J. Kelly kept the ball rolling by putting 
up a standing offer of $1,000 reward 
for information leading to the arres! 
and convietion of any person commil 
ting a major-sex crime in the city. He 
further suggested a court to deal e> 
clusively with sex degenerates. 

State’s Attorney Thomas J, Courtne 
hoped to make thé drive as wide a 
Illinois. He called a conference o 
Chicago psychiatrists. From. thei 
recommendations, he expected to draf 
a legislative measure which would 
create an Illinois state medical board 
empowered to imprison known degen 
erates before they could commit fur- 
ther outrages. Courtney believed “that 
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have gone for naught. 
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society shouldn’t have to wait for a 
crime to be committed. We want a 
law which will give competent psy- 
chiatrists the right to decide if a de- 
cenerate should be at liberty or sent 
to an institution.” 

OTHERS: Action taken in New York 
City, Chicago, New York state and 
illinois was all to the good. Several 
suggestions from members of the medi- 
cal profession had been admirable. 
Without even the asking, any state or 
ny city in the nation could adopt 
programs that had been suggested 
elsewhere, 

Such a program might include: 

1) Sex education for public school 

children. 

2) Creation of state farms for the 
segregation and permanent im- 
prisonment of sex morons. 

3) Creation of state boards to decide 
what sex criminals should be 
sent to such farms. 

(4) Creation of city courts to deal 
exclusively with sex offenders. 

(5) Creation of city police bureaus to 
concentrate on sex crime cases. 

Two states and two cities were al- 
ready moving toward fulfillment of 
everal of these suggestions last week. 
But what of the other large cities and 
{6 other states of the nation? 

Only a few other states—notably 
New Jersey and Wisconsin—were be- 
inning examination of their laws 
vhich applied to sex delinquents. 
Only one city of any size—Newark, 
\. J—was taking steps for more effi- 
ient control of sex crimes. 

fhis nation-wide apathy was to be 
mndemned roundly for a_ reason 
vhich few people seemed to have in 
their heads last week. Cities and 
tates taking action were far from 
being the prime offenders. Of the 14 
largest cities in the United States, New 

rk has only the seventh highest rate 

major sex crimes, Chicago only the 

h. Detroit’s rate, more than 2% 

es that of New York, is currently 

e worst in the country. That of Los 

seles is nearly as bad. In state 

nkings, New York stands 10th, Illi- 
is far down the list in 25th place, 

th Michigan and California high on 

e roll of dishonor. 

\s far as acting to lessen sex crimes 

concerned, “well begun” so far has 
proved to be considerably less than 
half done. The mental specialist has 
een called in to consult. with the 
vernor, the mayor and the police 
hief. He has pointed out that sex 
iorons are not the same as other law- 
reakers, and that they should receive 
he same treatment as confirmed luna- 





fics. He has suggested that education 


f the young could prevent many sex 
rimes, 
But until many, many more state 
id city officials listen to what he has 
say, the psychiatrist’s advice will 
Yearly, thou- 
inds of wives, mothers and daughters 
ill continue to he the victims of the 
ipist and the degenerate. In the 
ordidness of back alleys, in basement 


rooms and country lots, even in the 


omfort of hospitals and private 
iomes, sex murder—and worse—will 
ontinue to blight the nation. 











READERS WRITE 


(Continued from page 2) 
is regarded here merely as a foisty Pek- 
ingese barking at a mastiff. 





E. S. Sims 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
* * _ 

Mr. Kronemyer almost, but not quite, 
persuaded me that government by minis- 
ters directly responsible to the electorate 
surpasses the American plan of govern- 
ment under the Constitution. But when 
he insinuates that because of the Demo- 
cratic victory last November, President 
Roosevelt received a mandate to change 
the Supreme Court, Mr. Kronemyer missed 
the point entirely. 

Donald E. Shannon 
Lexington, Ky. 
* a 
Mr. Kronemyer’s statements are 
erroneous, if not misleading. It was an 
independent spirit in Congress that built 
up and maintained our democratic form 
of government. Yet he calls certain able 
members of Congress “unrepresentative” 
because they had the nerve and ability to 
thwart a political group that sought to 
bring the Supreme Court under the power 
of. the Executive. 
E. E. Mitchell 
Slayden, Tenn. 
* . * 

. .. Mr. Kronemyer contributed a clean- 
cut and unbiased analysis of how the 
President’s program of reform and recov- 
ery had been scuttled and ditched by a 
bunch of hybrid Democrats and pseudo 
New Dealers. Those “misrepresentatives” 
of the Glass, Wheeler, and Copeland type 
not only deceived the President, but also 
broke a public trust and betrayed the 
American people. 

Frank H. Wood 
Burnham, Pa. 
. * - 

Mr. Kronemyer stated, “Senators Burke, 
Wheeler and Van Nuys face political ex- 
tinction at the polls.” The Chicago gen- 
tleman is dead wrong. I believe Mr. 
Burke has won for himself the greatest 
measure of gratitude and esteem from 
fellow-Nebraskans he has ever enjoyed 
Many of us who did not vote for Mr. Burke 
before for fear he had not a good “back- 
bone” will gladly favor his candidacy at 
the next election. Mr. Roosevelt has done 
a lot of good but he missed his calling on 
the Supreme Court deal. My congratu- 
lations also to Senators Van Nuys and 


Wheeler. 
M. Hill 
Stratton, Neb. 
Thoughts on “Isms” 
From time to time I have been per- 


turbed by letters in your “Readers Write” 
column denouncing one side or the other 
in the Spanish controversy. It seems to 
me that any intelligent person who at- 
tempts to keep in step with world affairs 
would be aware that the warring factions 
in Spain today are Communism and Fas- 
cism—both alien to American ideals of 
democracy, freedom and liberty. 

Why then must otherwise sane citizens 
waste their time loudly encouraging one 
side and writing irate letters to PATH- 
FINDER denouncing others who are 
equally fanatical about the other side 
when neither doctrine is acceptable to 
the average citizen? How much better if 
that energy could be utilized toward solv- 
ing present day American problems in- 
stead of meddling in European “isms.” 

Robert O. Linberg 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
Straps and cutting belts, 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. Send 
for FREE 100-page book of Advice and endorsements 
(publication permitted) from grateful patrons in your 
own neighborhood No obligation Write today 


Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New Jersey 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


Relieve 
Pain In Few 
Minutes 


To relieve the torturing pain of Neuritis, Rheu- 
matism, Neuralgia or Lumbago in few minutes, 
get NURITO, the Doctor’s formula. No opiates, 
no narcotics. Does the work quickly—must relieve 
worst pain to your satisfaction in few minutes or 
money back at Druggist’s. Don’t suffer. yet 
trustworthy NURITO today on this guarantee. 


WAKE UP YOUR 
LIVER BILE— 


Without Calomel—And You'll Jump Out 
of Bed in the Morning Rarin’ to Go 


The liver should pour out two pounds of liquid 
bile into your bowels daily. If this bile is not 
flowing freely, your food doesn’t digest. It just 
decays in the bowels. Gas bloats up your stomach, 
You get constipated. Your whole system is poi- 
soned and you feel sour, sunk and the world 
looks punk. 

Laxatives are only makeshifts. A mere bowel 
movement doesn’t get at the cause. It takes those 
good, old Carter’s Little Liver Pills to get these 
two pounds of bile flowing freely and make you 
feel “up and up.”’ Harmless, gentle, yet amazing 
in making bile flow freely. Ask for Carter's Little 
Liver Pills by name. Stubbornly refuse anything 
else, 25c at all drug stores. © 1935, C.M.Coa, 











Suffer Varicoss 





i WHY suffer painand misery ot Varicose Ulcers, 
Varicose Veins, Open Leg Sores, Milk or Fever Leg? Send 
away atonce for FREE BRooklet—*THE LIEPE METHOD 
OF HOME TREATMENT.” Tellsallabout this 40-year-old 
met hod, praised and endorsed bythousands LiepeM: 

Dept. J-11,3284 N. Green Bay Ave., Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








DO PILES CAUSE 


OTHER DISEASES? 






explains how piles often 
accompany headaches, 
stomach and liver trou- 
ble, nervousness, loss 
of vitality, and many 
other common ills. This 
book tells how thou- 
: sands have been re- 
lieved of rectal troubles by the famous mild 
treatment at the McCleary Clinic. A book 
full of information and helpful advice. 
Send for copy. 


THE McCLEARY CLINIC 
6082 Eims Bivd. Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


PROSTATE SUFFERERS 
Don’t hesitate. Try Nature’s Remedy. Rare Desert Herbs 


and Roots prepared at home, 30days treatment $3.00. Padre 
Wonder Herb Co., 1768 Robinson, San Diego, Calif. 


BE A NURSE 


MAKE $25-$35 A WEEK 


You can learn practical nursing at home 
in spare time. Course endorsed by physi- 
= cians. Thousands of graduates. 38th yr. 
4 One graduate has charge of 10-bed hos- 
Cinna pital. Another saved $400 while learn- 
ing. Equipment included. Men and women 18 to 60. High 
School not required. Easy tuition payments. Write now. 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OF NURSING 

Dept, 478, 100 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Tl. 

Please send free booklet and 32 sample lesson pages. 
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I Ruptured 
Cut This Out 


and mail it with name and address to W. 
S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main St., Adams, N. Y. 
You will receive absolutely free and no 
obligation a genuine sample bottle of 
Lymphol and full particulars of the amaz- 
ing Support with which Lymphol is used 
for control of reducible Rupture that is 
bringing a new ease, comfort and freedom 
to thousands who have suffered for years. 


No matter how bad the rupture, if reduci- 
ble, how long you have had it, or how hard 
to hold; no matter how many kinds of trusses 
you have worn, let nothing prevent you from 
writing today. Whether you are tall and 
thin, short and stout or have a large Rupture, 
this marvelous support will so tend to con- 
trol the ruptured parts that you should be 
as free to work at any occupation as though 
you had never been ruptured. 


You can test this combined Method for re- 
ducible Rupture for 15 days. If not satisfac- 
tory, return it. W. S. Rice, Inc., 58N Main 

t., Adams, N. Y Write today. 


Stop Gall Colic 


Wake Up the Liver 
Assist Bile Flow 
By Medication 


“After suffering for seven 
years with gall bladder and 
liver trouble and having tried 
several different kinds of 
medicine without relief I was 
#) told to have an operation. 

“I did not want one until I 
had tried everything for gall 
trouble. My aunt recommend- 
ed your Prescription No. 69, 
and after the first bottle I 
felt a great change. Since 
treatment, words cannot express how 
I am telling this for the benefit of 
other sufferers. If you want relief, get this doctor's 
prescription—No.. 69. It will save you money and give 
you new life says Mrs. Douglas. 

Try to avoid operations when possible. Use indicated 
medication. Treat usual symptoms in a painless, in- 
expensive way at home with a physician’s prescription 
No. 69, a palliative reported as resultful by users 
for 30 years in liver, gall bladder and stomach con- 
ditions Tell your druggist to get it for you, or 
write for Free literature to Home Drug Co., 18-P 


SPACTATE SUFFERERS! 


PROSTATE 2s 


completely CURED 
MYSELF of Painful Prostate Gland trouble with a few 
easy home treatments, at practically no cost. No 
drugs, medicine or electricity! Write today! 


W. B. IRONS, 2108 Payne Ave., CLEVELAND, 0. 


SWELLING REDUCED 


And Short Breathing relieved when caused by 
unnatural collection of water in abdomen, feet 
and legs, and when pressure above ankles leaves 
a dent. Trial package FREE, 


COLLUM MEDICINE COMPANY, Dept. 585, ATLANTA, GA. 


Mouth C1 -THREE POINT-@ 
UCTION ROOFLESS 


Featherweight —No Gagging — 
Natural Taste — Holds Better. 
Singers, Sneakers, like the ex- 
tra tongue room, clearer mouth 
All forms false teeth —by mail 
—as low as $9.75. 60 Day Trial 
Hed Laboratories, 1456 Hod Williams Bidg., Tampa, Fia. 





Mrs, J, R. Douglas 


taking the 
thankful I am. 

















EPILEPSY—FITS 


Have supplied sufferers with a medicine that many 
users say has proved successful in relieving attacks. I 
now wish to reach all those who have not been helped 
and to do so am offering a trial FREE. Send for it 
no giving age. 

“M. LEPSO, E. ‘SO, E. Wright St.. Milwaukes, Wis. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Dil ES 5 = @ DON’T BE CUT BE CUT 
Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 


for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that you read this, Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 300-C3 Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 

















PASTIME, LUCIDS 


Drawing Circles 


Last week’s one-line puzzle was to 
draw a series of connected circles and 
half-circles with one continuous line, 
without lifting the pen or pencil from 
the paper and without crossing or re- 
tracing any line already drawn. The 





Course of the Continuous Line 


accompanying illustration shows how 
that can be done. To show the course 
of the continuous line all points of 
contact have been left open. After you 
have the direction of the continuous 
line well in mind, close up all points 
of contact, draw neatly the sections 
of circles and the finished product 
will look like last week’s series of 
circles and half-circles. 


“Freak” Act 


This little “act” will surprise your 
friends. The effect is a man with his 
head and body turned the wrong way. 

Such a “freak” is produced simply 
by putting the shirt, collar and tie, 
coat and vest on backwards and fasten- 
ing them up the back. Then adjust a 
mask over the back of the head and a 
wig over the face. Finally, place a 
hat on the head the wrong way around 
and you have the curious effect of a 
man with his body pointing in the op- 
posite direction to his feet and legs, 








Brain Teaser 


“Wagon wheels” are dealt with in 
this week’s problem contributed by 
Ralph Haynes, of Charleston, W. Va., 
but his cranium tickler is by no means 
a “song.” Here is his poser: The cir- 
cumference of the front wheel of a 
wagon is four-fifths that of the rear 
wheel. One makes 88 revolutions 
more than the other while the wagon 
travels a distance of one mile. What 
is the circumference of each wheel? 
Answer next week, 


Answer to Last Week’s—There were 
10 teachers, four superintendents and 
86 pupils in the Sunday school. 

_ 


Smiles 

Skjold—How did you like my speech 
before the club last night? 

Bjones—Now your're fishing for a 
compliment. 

Skjold—No, I never fish in shallow 
water, 


Artist Chuzz (in front of dental dis- 
play window)—I think I’ll get myself 
a new set of teeth like those over there. 

Mrs. Chuzz—Hush, don’t you know 
it’s impolite to pick your teeth in 
public. 












Pathfinde, 


Rastus (boasting)—Boy, when 
hits a man he know it. 
Marcellus—Dat’s nothin’, Big Bo 


When ah hits a man he don’t kno 
it until a week later. 


Little Willie (at dinner with a gu: 
present)—Say, Dad, this is roast be 
isn’t it? 

Dad—Of course, son; what of th 
Little Willie—Oh, nothin’ speci 
only this morning I heard you t 
Mom you were going to bring an 0)\| 

muttonhead home for dinner. 








































































Mikhail—I wonder why a wom 
always tells everything she’s ‘told? 
Harefoot—You mean she can’t k: 
a secret? 
Mikhail—Sure. 
Harefoot—Say, 
A woman 


that’s an easy 01 
has but two views of 


secret—either it’s too good to keep « 
it isn’t worth keeping. 





Henry—How’s your new secretary get- 
ting along, Gus? 

Gus—Why man, she’s a genius. Sh 
has so turned the office upside down tha 
now I can’t do without her. 


George—Do you play an instrum« 
of any kind, John? 

John (sadly)—Onl)y 
at home. 


EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS: 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Speciali« 
home and abroad failed. All letters answer Mrs 
GEO, DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivad 
West. Detroit. Mich. 


A MESSAGE OF HOPE FOR MEN AND WOMEN WHOSE 


Glands Need This Help 


Here is a money back trial offer that men and women 5 
fering from weak glands won't want to miss. A scient 
formula, designed to stimulate all the glands in their 
mal, vigorous, health-giving functions, called GRAND 
MOGUL PELLETS, is offered on a test at our — be 
Send $1.00 (3 boxes $2.00) for a 2 weeks supply. Fo 
directions for 7 days. If you are not watiefed ith © res 
return remaining pellets for your money back. You ar« 
sole judge so act today. Write PROOVEN REMEDIES 
CO., Dept. P-4, Irving Park Station, Chicago, tt. 


AMPLES OF REMARK- 
FREE sare TREATMENT FoR 


Stomach Ulcers 


(Due to Gastric Hyper-Acidity) 


H. H. Bromley, of R 
land, Vt., writes: “I suf 
fered for 10 years w 
acid-stomach trouble. D 
tors all told me I had 
cers and would have 
diet the rest of my lif 
Before taking your trea 
ment I weighed 143 pounds 
and could eat nothing » 
soft foods and milk. N 
after taking Von’s Ta 
— I weigh i171 pound 
an eat almost anything 
and feel perfectly well. w® If you suffer from in 
gestion, gastritis, heartburn, bloating or any oth: 
stomach trouble induced by gastric hyperacidity, yo' 
too, should receive quick relief. Send at once f | 
FREE Samples of this wonderful treatment. A ; 
free Booklet is included. Write 
PHILADELPHIA VON CO. Dept, 774-E 
For Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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AGENTS WANTED 








MAKE UP TO $100 (00 and more selling marvelous 21- 

folder $1 Christmas assortment. 100% profit. Bonus- 
s. Gorgeous Gift Wrapping, Etching, Everyday, Hu- 
Religious boxes. Personals. No experience 
Write for 2l-box on approval. Chilton 
179 Lincoln, Dept. 72, Boston, Mass. 


morous, 
a 
ireevings, 


MANUPACTURER OFFERS REAL OPPORTUNITY 


Big daily commissions, liberal cash bonuses. Com- 
lete made-to-order shirts, neckwear, hosiery, belts 
id men’s apparel line. Direct to consumer. Hand- 


ome outfit free. Experience unnecessary. Part or full 
time Packard Corporation, Dept. S-366, Terre 
ute, Ind. 


CHRISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS Selling Like 
‘Wildfire.’’ Just Show our sensational 21 folder 
Royal’ assortment. Sells itself. Costs 50c—sells for 
1.00. Five other amazing assortments. Write today. 
mples on approval. Silver Swan Studios, 320 Fifth 
e., Dept. 28, New York. 

{AKE EXTRA MONEY SPARE TIME showing my 


“Exclusive Selections’’ $1 Assortment 21 Christmas 
Seven other Christmas 








Iders. You make 50c a box. 

wgains. Engraved Holiday Stationery, 50c. Gift 
appings. Write Free Samples. Schwer, Dept. 199, 
tfield, Mass. 

‘W INVENTION turns auto headlamps into amber 

fog-lights. Snaps on. Inexpensive. Sensational 


ller Samples sent on trial. Rush name. Kristee 


0, Akron, Ohio. a, 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address: 
*athfinder, Washington, D. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 


SED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


DDRESS POSTCARDS FOR US, everything supplied 
We pay weekly. Particulars Free. Write May’s Cos- 
netics, University Station (A), Tucson, Arizona. 


GENTS—Up to $32 in a week. Introduce amazing 
guaranteed hosiery service. Your hosiery free no 
xtra Ohio. send size. Wilknit, Desk 9540, Green- 
eld, io. 


MAIL COSMETIC SAMPLES FROM HOME. National 
udvertiser. Earnings to $3.00 day Pay weekly. 
‘ything furnished, Rome, Box 55-RD Varick Sta- 

x. z G 











7. WONDERFUL OPPORTUNITY. 
Experience unnecessary. Address our Envelopes 
ne. Everything Furnished. Write Nationwide Dis- 
butors, 401 Broadway, New York, Dept. 98. 


rO $12 WEEKLY—Address and mail free samples 
r national Advertiser. Free details. Harbor Mer- 
indise Co., 100-B Park, Hartford, Conn. 
DRESSERS! ACT NOW! Three-month contract. 
Veekly bonus. Guaranteed opportunity. Everything 
pplied, postpaid. Send stamp. Consumers, Box 
H, Hollywood, California. 
‘ PAY CASH IN ADVANCE for addressing cards at 
ome. Details free. Vita-Yeast, 561-CA Main, 
fartford, Conn. 


2N GOOD PAY. 





INSTRUCTION 


ORK POR “UNCLE SAM.” Start $1260-$2100 year. 
teady increase. Men-women. Prepare now for next 
minations. Influence unnecessary. Common edu- 

tion sufficient. List jobs, particulars telling how to 
appointment—Free. Write today. Franklin In- 

tute, Dept. J13, Rochester, N. Y. 


I AL JOBS OPEN—Auto, Diesel, , Aviation mechanics, 
jody, Fender repair, Painting, ‘Weldir 1. Learn with 
v weeks practical training. Write for Free Book, 
wy tuition rate, and course interested in. Mc- 
weeny Schools, Dept. 32-45, Detroit, Mich., or 
Kansas City, Mo. 


INVENTIONS WANTED 


NVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Patented or Un- 
patented. Write Adam Fisher Company, 168 En- 
ight, St. Louis, Mo. 











et oe Send You 
1 Package 
aa Free TRIAL 


Just send us your address 
and you will get by return 
mailon approval (in plain 
wrapper) this $1 package 
of Dr. Van Vieck’'s great 
Conjoint Soothing Prep- 
arations which are help- 
ing thousands who suffer 
the pain and soreness of 
itching, bleeding, pro- 
truding Piles. If satisfied 
with benefits received, 
then send us $1. If not, keep your mioney. We trust 
you for fair treatment. Write today. 

DR. VAN VLECK COMPANY; Dept. X.T.36 

Jackson, Mich. 


<== MARRIED WOMEN 


END WORRY and uncertainty! New natu- 
ral rhythmic method for regulating size af 
y your family. Recognized by American 
Medical Ass’n. and Cathodic Church. 
AT LAST—new invention, scientific, easy 

touse. Nocomplicated tables or calendars 
to figure eut: (Not a harmful) contracep- 
tive.) Doctors, churchmen enthusiastic. Self-Adjusting 
Disk Chart gives ali dates and facts needed. Introductory price 
$1.00 prepaid, complete with booklet, etc Priceless knowledge 
for ali women. Money back at once if not pleased. 


Steri-Graph Co,,. Sen202 fare" fousis 


PILES * 











City Visitor—Did you hatch all these 
chickens yourself, Mr. Jubb? 

Farmer Jubb—Nope, I used a couple 
incubators and quite a number of old 
settin’ hens. 

Mrs. Chubbwitt (to new maid)—Can 
you serve company, Mandy? 

Mandy—Yes ma’am—either way. 

Mrs. Chubbwitt—What do you mean 
—either way? 

Mandy—So’s 
so’s they won’t. 


they’ll come again or 








MEDICAL 


SORES AND LUMPS MY ~ SPECIALTY. Free, 140 


page book. Dr. Boyd Williams Hudson, Wisconsin. 
OLD COINS WANTED 


$2000. 00 FOR lc. We Guarantee To Pay World's 

Highest Prices, certain 1909 cents $25.00, 1860 cents 
$500.00, Large cents $2000.00, Quarters $300.00, Gold 
Coins $7500.00, 1913 Liberty Head Nickel $350.00, cer- 





tain 50c of 1838-$1500.00, 1853-$750.00, 1915-$13.50, 
1921-$26.00, 1922-$60 00, 1928-$12.00, 1935-$60.00, Half 


Cents, Half Dimes, Foreign Coins, Paper Money, and 
Thousands of others up to $5000.00 each. Know What 
Your Coins Are Worth. Send Dime For 1937 World's 
Largest 10c Complete Illustrated Catalogue. Romano- 
coinshop, Dept. 188, Nantasket, Mass 


OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN EXTRA MONEY! Preparing newspaper clip- 
pings for publishers. Simple, fascinating, profit- 
alte. — ~y * details. ee 84; National 


PATENT ATTOR NE Y Ss 


PATENT YOUR | IDEA—Write immediately “for two 
free books, ‘“‘Patent Protection’’ and ‘‘When and 
How to Sell an Invention.’’ Fully explain many in- 
teresting points to inventors and illustrate important 
mechanical principles. With books we also send ‘‘Evi- 
dence of Invention’’ form. Prompt service, reasonable 
fees, thirty-six years’ experience. Avoid risk of delay 
Address: Victor J. Evans & Co., Registered Patent At- 
torneys, 906-K Victor Building, Washington, D c 


INVENTORS—Small ideas may “have large commercial 
Possibilities. Write us for Free Book, ‘‘Patent Guide 
for the Inventor’’ and ‘‘Record of Invention’’ form. 
Delays are dangerous in patent matters. Free informa- 
tion on how to proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien & Hyman 
Berman, 698-L Adams } Building, Washington, D. C 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. Book and advice free. 
L. PF. Randoiph, Dept. 








Registered Patent Attorney. 
345, Washin ,_ D.C 


PIPE SMOKERS 


PIPE SMOKERS—Get free copy “Pipe & Pouch,” 
America’s first smoker’s magazine. Write Pipe and 
Tobacco Guild, Dept. 25, 79 Madison Ave., New York. 


PHOTO FINISHING 


SPLIT-SECOND SERVICE!—Pictures returned the 

same day received. Two beautiful professional en- 
largements and 8 guaranteed neverfade perfectone 
prints 25c coin. Sixteen pictures from roll 25c. 
American Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis. 


IMMEDIATE SERVICE! NO DELAY! 

printed, and two professional enlargements. one 
tinted enlargement, or six reprints, for 25c coin 
Reprints 3c each. The Photo Mill, Box 629-H, Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 


FINER FINISHING. Rolls developed and printed, 

with One Colored enlargement, or two professional 
enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Genuine, National- 
ly known, Moentone Superior quality. Moen Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


ROLLS DEVELOPED—Two 





Roll developed, 





beautiful double w eight 





professional enlargements and 8 guaranteed never 
fade, perfect tone prints, 25c coin. Rays Photo Serv- 
ice. LaCrosse, Wis. 
PROMPT SERVICE Quality work. Two beautiful 
double weight Gloss Enlargements, eight guaran- 
teed mneverfade prints each roll, 25c. Excel Photo 


Service, Dubuque, Iowa. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER, 15c. Films developed by 
Special Fadeproof process. Quick Service. Reprints, 
3c. Superfoto Films, Dept. 153, Kansas City, Mo 


ROLLS RUSHED! _ Developed and printed with two 

ne enlargements 25c. Four 4x6 enlargements 

25c. _Newtone, aywood, Illinois 

ROLL DEVELOPED. Bight Guaranteed Prints, 
Professional Doubleweight Enlargements 25c. 

service. Peerless Photo Shop, LaCrosse, Wis 


20 REPRINTS 25c. 100 ‘reprints $1.00. Roll developed 
with 16 prints 25c. Nordskog, 15, Maywood, Ill 
ROLLS DEVELOPED with 20 prints 25c. Extra re- 


prints 20 for 25c. Skrudland, 6444-57 Diversey, 
Chicago. 


ROLL DEVELOPED, 16 guaranteed prints 25c._ 
Photo, Winona, Minnesota 
SALESMEN WANTED 


1000 SPARE TIME SALESMEN WANTED—by Larg- 
est Nurseries in World, nearly 125 Years Old 





three 


Quick 








Smart 





Healthful Outdoor Work. Cash Income Weekly. Many 
making $50.00 a week. You can do as well. No Cash 
or Experience needed. Write Quick for Free Sales 


Making Outfit and Weekly Income Plan. If you can’t 
sell, Buy Stark Trees. Write For Catalog of Highest 
Quality Trees, Shrubs, Roses, etc. Stark Nurseries, 
Box C-2609, Louisiana, Mo 
WANTED: Man to start in business selling widely 
known products to satisfied consumers. Complete 
line. Largest company; established 1889. Big earnings. 
No capital or experience needed. Write for free par- 
ticulars. Rawleigh’s. Dept. I-1-PAT. Freeport, Il 
SONG POEMS WANTED 
WANTED ORIGINAL POEMS, SONGS, for Immedi- 
ate consideration. Send poems to Columbian Music 
Publishers Ltd., Dept. 5. Toronto, Can. 


SONG POEMS WANTED—any subject. Send best poem 
today for offer. Richard Bros., 14 Woods Bidg., 
Chicago. 

















coon eat RAISE GIANT FROGS 


We Buy! Good year round! Ox 

with smal oe tch week, lowland. 

a. pric es and beginners free ae, 
Kan Frog Cannh ¢ Canning (a S) New Orleans, La. 


New scientific, low- priced hes hearing 
aid, the GODSEND, guaranteed 


to give same power to hear 
HEAR! 


as instruments costing 
Save 50 to 80 per- 


$85 to $175 and 
cent on the cost 
ing aid 


more, 
iY of an electric hear 
hear even whispers CLEARLY and 


p With a Godsend you 
DISTINCTLY. Super-Power Amplifier, and 


both BONE and AIR Conduction Receivers includ- 
ed at low price. 10 Day TRIAL OFFER. Money-Back 
Guarantee. Write for FREE DETAILS in plain enve- 
lope. GODSEND C 0., Dept. A-452, Cincinnati, _ Ohio, 


EY Treatment on 


FREE Trial 


If you suffer from dim or blurred vision, granulated 
or inflamed lids, spots, scums, smarting, burning or 
watering—just your name and address will bring you, 


all charges prepaid, a $1 Treatment of Dr. DePew’s 
Famous Eye Prescription. No matter how long you 
have suffered or where you live in U. S., try this 


treatment without risk. If completely satisfied you 
may send $1, otherwise your report cancels charge 
Write The DePew Chemical Co., Dept. 804-P, 2417 


Linwood, . Kansas City, Mo. 
y 


AS I hl M I will send any sufferer a $1.25 


bottle of Lang's Syseemeet by mail on FREE TRIAL. Ifit 
satisfies send me f If not your report cancels charge. 
Address DO. J. Cones 449 Lane Bidg., St. Marys, Kansas 


PSORIASIS 


Here’s Good News For Sufferers! 


“AND HAY FEVER 





Ben Turoff, Ford dealer of Lee’s Summit, Mo., 
who sulfered severely from Psoriasis, is gladly 
tellmg any who inquire, about an imported 
European treatment that gave him amazing 
relief from the burning, itching, and scales 


write 
606, Lee 


him for the facts—Ben 


If interested, 
Turoff, Box ~ Summit, Mo, 


PROSTATE 


Gland Sufferers 


Nervous Debility, Frequent Night Rising, Leg 








Pains, Lame Back, Lumbago, Sexual Weak 
ness, Kidney and Bladder Trouble, Chronic 
Constipation, Despondency, Restlessness < at 
Night are only some of the ailments, differing 
in individuals, that can often be ascribed to 


lesion of the Prostate Gland, 
COUNTLESS NUMBERS AFFLICTED 


numbers of men suffer from these all- 
ments and other physical shortcomings without 
knowing that very frequently they are caused by 
prostatic failure. 


MANY DOCTORS ENDORSE MASSAGE 


Massaging for the alleviation of Prostate Trouble 
is as old as time, and some of the most outstanding 
authorities in the medical profession recommend mas- 
sage as a safe effective treatment (See Reference 
Book of the Medical Sciences, Vol. 
VII, 3rd Edition.) 

USE “PROSAGER” 

a new invention which enables 
any man to massage his Prostate 
Gland in the privacy of his home 

It often brings relief with the 
first treatment and must help or 
it costs you nothing. No drugs 
or Electricity. 

UNSOLICTED LETTERS 
OF GRATITUDE 

Each month we receive scores of 
unsolicited letters of gratitude and 
appreciation from users of the 
Prosager—the following letters are 
typical of those received 

Mr. S. W. Harrison, 446 N. Main St., Brewer, 
writes: I have received wonderful relief by 


Countless 





DR. W. D. SMITH 
INVENTOR 


Maine, 
means of 


the Prosager. It certainly has made a new man out 
of me. Mr. J. W. Geary, 18 Poinsettia Ave., Sebring, 
Pla., states in his letter: Received the Prosager May 
20th, my prayers have been answered, I have used it 
six times and am a different man. Mr. A. P. Hoffman, 
8104 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O., writes: The Prosager 
is helping very much and would not be without it. 
Mr. 8. V. Kindig, Box 213, Fairplay, Colorado, states: 
I feel 20 years younger and I would not take anything 
for the Prosager if I could not get another 

We do not publish our users’ letters unless we have their 


permission to do 80. 


FREE BOOKLET Explains Vital 
Details and Our TRIAL OFFER 


A one cent post card with your name and address 
plainly written is all that is necessary, address card to 


MIDWEST PRODUCTS Co., 
8-921, KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





GET THE NEWS DIRECT 
FROM WASHINGTON, D.C. 


? 
sf 


Center of World FAN 


-_____—__ —__._——_—— 
aan abil 
—— iin 
SF 
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Today 


Interest 


Will Europe be plung- | 
ed into war within the 
next year? What is being done about dust 
storms? Will the next ten years see us re- 
ceiving our electric bills from the Govern- 
ment? Who will be our next President? 


The answers to these questions and to many 
more which, week to week, vitally concern 
you and your livelihood, the bread you eat, 
the money you earn, even the thoughts you 
think, are found pretty accurately in... 
Washington, D. C.! | The busy, buzzing cap- 
ital of the United States may well be called 
the palm of the hand holding the fate of 
the world today. 


Are you as well informed as you ought to be? 
read PATHFINDER? 


Zarnt ap 


And in Washington, 
with its own fingers on 
the pulse of that hand . . . feeling every 
movement, watching for symptoms, detect- 
ing just what is taking place in the body polli- 
tic . . . is PATHFINDER, the weekly news 
magazine . . . largest of its kind in the 
country ... clear, concise, authentic. 


A million subscribers read PATHFINDER 
every week . . . And PATHFINDER is the 
one news weekly published right in Wash- 
ington, D. C.! Out from this center of world 
interest it goes every seven days... to 
libraries, colleges, and to men and women 
who want all the news and want it right. 


Do you 


52 tssues...a solid year of 


news brought to you tn digest form, every week... ts 


yours for only $1.00. 
can’t afford to pass up. 


This is an opportunity you 
Join the ever swelling 


ranks of well informed PATHFINDER readers 


Tear off the ¢ 


coupon below. Mail tt without delay. 


eee eee: 


PATHFINDER, 
Washington, D. C. 
Please send PATHFINDER to the address below. 
$1 for one year 
$2 for three years 


IUNINDOUULAN NANO 


TEAR OFF THIS COUPON. MAIL NOW! 


Check whether ) New 
( ) Renewal 


I enclose 


(Cross out offer not accepted) 





